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THE BRIGHTON AQUARIUM. 


ESS than half a century ago there ap- 
peared, among the summer visitors of a 

quiet village on the coast of Sicily, a lady 
whose presence there seemed prompted by a 
motive above that of mere pleasure-seeking. 
Though a stranger among them, and one 
whose bearing and address claimed for her 
the title of gentlewoman, yet she was not 
Jong in gaining the confidence and friendship 
of the hardy fishermen and their good wives, 


and this mainly because of the interest she 
appeared to take in all that pertained to the 
great sea, and its endless wonders of life and 
beauty. The frequent companion of the 
fisher-lads, she would join them in their 
walks along the beach, and share in their de- 
light as they drew from its rocky hiding. 
HPlace some new shell or bright-hued cluster 
of sea-moss. At ebb-tide she would, it may 
be, station along the sandy shore her lit- 
tle army of collectors, bidding them watch 











for any new or curious creature that lay | use of those who would one day know their 


stranded there, and, once found, that they 
take it up gently and bring it to her in all 
haste, lest it die on the way. But her chief 
delight was to welcome the return of the fish- 
ermen, that she might receive from them any 
new or rare treasure that had been made 
captive in their nets that day. Not satisfied 
to simply observe the strange forms thus 
brought to her notice, she determined, if pos- 





true value. That day has now come, and, 
could this brave lady and enthusiastic natu- 
ralist, Mrs. Powers, join us in our prospective 
journey along the crystal-lined corridors of 
the Brighton Aquarium, we doubt not it 
would be hard to persuade her that in the 
little glass jars that graced the shelves 
of her island-laboratory was contained the 
germ of what is now probably the grand- 
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ENTRANCE TO THE BRIGHTON AQUARIUM, 


sible, to so protect and preserve them that 
she might study not their form merely, but 
their growth and development, and thus add, 
if possible, to the great store of human knowl- 
edge. 

To effect this, there were arranged in her 
apartments a series of glass jars or globes, 
filled with sea-water, and into which the rare 
fish and alge were quickly and safely trans- 
ferred. Here she could study their habits at 
leisure, and record her observations for the 





est fresh-water and marine aquarium in the 
world. 

Were the history of aquaria under re- 
view, it would include a description of the 
simple square or hexagonal] tank so common 
in England as a parlor ornament, in which 
are contained the flower-like sea-anemones, 
hermit-crabs, and many curious and beautiful 
fish and water-plants. When thus con- 
structed and stocked, the aquarium is noth- 
ing more than a crystal cage, with fish for 
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birds, and water-plants or algw instead of 
trees and mosses. A description of these 
miniature lakes, with suitable directions as 





. A, 
C, Entrance-Hall and Reading-Room. D, Restaurant and Dining- 
Hall. EEE, Western Corridor, with Tanks on Each Side. FFF, 
Eastern Corridor. G, Conservatory. H, Rock-Work, Fernery, 
and Cascade. III, Space, with Table-Tanks. JJ, Engine-Room, 
Stores, ete, KK, Ladies. LL, Gent! M, Ni lists’ Rooms. 
N, Steps from Corridors to promenade over. O, Business and Pri- 
wate Entrance, P, Curator’s Office. Q, Rock-Work, with Ponds 
for Seal, etc. R, Grotto. S, Heating-Apparatus. T, Clerk’s Office, 
U, Board-Room. W, Inclines for Hand-Chairs. 


descending from West End. B, Entrance-Court. 








to their construction and management, ap- 
peared in the Journat for October 25, 1873. 
The success in the management of these 
small tanks, and the interest excited by the 
wonders they made known, suggested the 
more extended and improved aquaria now a 
feature of the Jardin des Plantes, Paris, the 
Zoological Gardens and Crystal Palace, Lon- 
don, and finally, as the most extended and 
complete of them all, the Brighton Aqua- 
rium, a brief description of which it is now 
our purpose to give. 

The visitor to the famous sea-side city 
of Brighton, England, will be directed by 
the guide-books, or as the result of inquiry, 
to the Marine Parade—an open park facing 
the sea, and bounded on its landward side 
by rows of dwelling-houses. Passing down 
the Parade, he comes to an open level 
space known as the Steyne, and now distin- 
guished as the site of the aquarium, the prin- 
cipal entrance to which is opposite that of 
the Royal Albion Hotel. In the choice of 
this site, the directors of the Aquarium Com- 
pany labored under a great disadvantage, as 
they were compelled to so construct the im- 
mense building that its roof should not rise 
so high as to obstruct a sea-view from the 
Parade it bounded. That this was diffi- 
cult of accomplishment, will appear from the 
fact that the main building has a length of 
seven hundred and fifteen feet, and an aver- 
age width of one hundred feet. In order to 
comply with this requirement, it was deter- 
mined to locate the building against the edge 
of the sea-cliff, its lower side open to the 
beach, while the inner wall abutted against the 
cliff. The main entrance to the aquarium prop- 
er is through an open court, approached by a 
granite stairway, as shown in the accompany- 
ing illustration. This court constitutes a 
most attractive feature of the work; and the 
artistic skill and labor displayed in its con- 
struction suggest at once the massive and 
complete character of the structure. In ad- 
dition to the three broad flights of granite 
steps, are two inclined planes for the use of 
invalids’ chairs. The floor of the court is 
twenty feet below the level of the Marine 
Parade, and covers an area fifty-eight by 
thirty feet. The columns on three sides are 
of terra-cotta, and the main building of varied- 
colored bricks. Passing across this court, 
we leave the restaurant on our left, and enter 
at once the main reception-hall. This is a 
room one hundred by fifty feet, having a 
richly-ornamented ceiling, and a floor laid in 
variously-colored tile-work. In addition to the 
reading-tables, with their files of papers, etc., 
are lounges and resting-places for the less 
eager visitors, while small aquaria-tanks con- 
tain the first suggestions of the great treat in 
store beyond. A hurried survey of these 
smaller tanks reveals many objects which 
would be alone sufficient to commend the 
purposes of the institution, such as the more 
common of the smaller fish, and also many 
of that rare little wonder of the Mexican lakes 
—the hippocampus, or sea-horse. Though 
the body of this creature is that of a fish, 
yet, were the head alone visible, we would 
be ready to pledge our word that it belonged 
to a miniature horse. But we have promise 
of still greater wonders, and so approach the 





entrance to the main corridors. Passing be- 
neath either one of two semicircular arches, 
the visitor is at once greeted with a view of 
what is described as a long, double cloister of 
bold, pointed Gothic architecture, stretching 
away in a fine perspective of nearly five hun- 
dred feet. Midway in the vista a brighter but 
still airy light tells where the central court 
has been constructed for some of the larger 
tanks; and still farther on another gleaming 
inburst shows where the iron corridor marks 
the site of the conservatory, beyond which is 
seen a large water-fall, completing what must 
be a very agreeable scene to eyes wearied by 
the glaring bright sunshine of a Brighton 
summer day. Before advancing into these 
noble corridors, or resting in the distant 
rock-garden, let us turn for guidance to a 
ground-plan of the aquarium, prepared by Mr. 
Kent, and here reproduced ; with this copy 
in hand the line of advance is clearly marked 
out, and so full is the list of directions that 
the visitor is at once in possession of a safe 
and complete guide. A reference to the il- 
lustration of the main corridor will serve to 
convey a just idea of its general appearance ; 
but an actual survey is needed to render the 
true character of the institution apparent. 
Stepping beyond the two main arches which 
divide the reading-room from the main hall, 
we find ourselves in the dimly-lighted, richly- 
tiled, and decorated corridor. On either 
side are the crystal fronts of the tanks, be- 
yond which, in their native element, and sur- 
rounded by the alge and rocky formations of 
their sea-home, are numerous varieties of ma- 
rine life. Before a more careful examination 
of the inmates of these crystal-fronted cells, 
the reader will be entertained by the follow- 
ing descriptions of the construction of the 
tanks and their perfect internal arrangement, 
as given by W. Saville Kent, recent curator 
of the institution. The divisions constituting 
the fronts of the tanks are composed each 
of three sheets of plate glass, each plate hav- 
ing a thickness of one inch and measuring 
six feet high by three wide, separated from 
one another and supported centrally by up- 
right, massive iron mullions. In the smallest 
tanks the front is represented by but one of 
these divisions, while that of the largest con- 
sists of as many as eleven. In noticing the 
internal construction of the tanks, with their 
arrangement of rocks, the same writer states 
that “part of these are composed of porous 
tufa brought from Derbyshire, while the re- 
maining and greater portion present the ap- 
pearance at first sight of old red sandstone 
of the Devoniar epoch. This latter, however, 
is entirely artificial, being built up of smaller 
nondescript fragments, faced with cement and 
colored sand, though so true to Nature have 
the bowlders been fashioned and stratigraphi- 
cally arranged, that more than one eminent 
geologist has been deceived by their aspect ; 
and it is difficult, in looking into the larger 
tanks, to get rid of the impression that some 
of the miniature picturesque coves, charac- 
teristic of the Devonshire coast, have been 
transported bodily to Brighton.” It thus 
appears that an aquarium of this magnitude 
may serve a double purpose, and not only 
tell of what*life is in the sea, but also of the 
character of the homesin which these strange 
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creatures live ; add to this a faithful arrange- | poises contained in this tank Mr. Henry Lee 


ment of alge, and all forms of submarine 
vegetation, and the visitor to Brighton, when 
be descends the granite steps of the aquarium, 
finds himself shut in, as it were, by a sea, 
through which human skill has walled up a 
royal passage-way. 

So much for the Brighton Aquarium as it 
came fresh from the hands of the architect and 
his workmen ; yet faithfully as they may have 
executed their task, we turn willingly from its 
contemplation to the observation and study 
of the wonders of the great Architect of the 
universe, which are here displayed in such 
endless variety. In tank No. 1, the first to 
the left as we enter the corridor, are con- 
tained numbers of those most beautiful of all 
marine creations, the sea-anemones, Though 
looking, as they reach out from clusters of 
coral and rocky projections, more like flow- 
ers than fish, yet if we watch closely it be- 
comes evident that what seemed a varied-col- 
ored blossom attached to the summit of an 
inanimate trunk, is, in fact, an animal, and a 
wise one too, for it watches the approach of 
the unguarded prey, and, once within reach, 
the petals of the flower turn into a thousand 
grasping tentacles, and the too trustful shrimp 
is food for the ever-hungry zoophyte. Here, 
too, are the odd-looking sea-cucumbers, while, 
in and out among the stems of branching coral, 
tube-worms and various of the smaller water 
reptiles coil and glide, moving with a grace 
that atones for the ugliness of their persons. 
Passing beyond this garden of coral and sea- 
blossoms, we are attracted by the movements 
of the industrious weavers and masked 
crabs ; and, if the whole day were at our com- 
mand, the hours would hardly be enough to 
satisfy the eager curiosity provoked by the 
novel lives of these active little artisans of the 
great sea. Another advance, and the sight is 
one that would have gladdened the eyes of 
rare old Izaak Walton. Here are the young 
of the mackerel and salmon, gliding away 
among the mimic caves, or boldly approach- 
ing the windows of their crystal cage, as if 
to challenge the skill of the delighted anglers. 
To this point the tanks, while of great size 
as compared with those of the home aqua- 
tium, have not justified the name of mimic 
seas ; but that promise is near its fulfillment, 
and an advance into the wider space beyond 
tank No. 5, reveals a vision of beauty and 
Wonder that cannot but attract and retain 
us. Here, on either side of a widened court, 
are the two grand tanks, the homes of the 
sharks, sturgeons, porpoises, and other mon- 
sters of the deep; of these two, No. 6 
takes precedence. It is over one hundred 
and ten feet in length, and has a capacity of 
one hundred and ten thousand gallons. A 
small whale might here dive and spout to its 
heart’s content, while the porpoises find in 
its expanse abundant room to leap and frolic, 
as these hilarious children of Neptune so de- 
light to do. The sturgeon, too, cam arch the 
smooth surface with his mimic bows, and in 
fancy’s mood it would not be hard to picture the 
“culprit fay” pushing boldly out in his mus- 
cle-shell boat from the mimic strand, eager to 

“.’. . dart the glistening arch below, 

And catch a drop from his silver bow.” 
From a careful study of the habits of the por- 





reached the conclusion that these fish hear. 
Previous to these observations, the opinion 
prevailed that, as a rule, fish do not hear, but 
are mainly dependent upon their quickness 
of vision, and an extreme nervous sensitive- 
ness. This view is advanced and defended 
by no less an authority than Mr. Seth Green, 
who sustains it by numerous facts obtained 
during many years of careful observation. 
In support of his cpinion that porpoises hear 
under water sounds made in the external 
air, Mr. Lee educes the statement of the at- 
tendant of tank No. 6, who is accustomed to 
call these fish by the sound of a whistle. 
Thinking it possible that the porpoises were 
on the lookout for food at given hours, and 
so would have come to the feeding-place 
whether the whistle sounded or not, Mr. Lee 
chose an unaccustomed hour, and, advan- 
cing alone to the front of the tank, gave 
the familiar whistle; instantly the fish ad- 
vanced to the feeding-place, and, failing to 
discover their friend, started in search of 
him, swimming from one end of the tank 
to the other, and exhibiting signs of excite- 
ment at each repetition of the signal. Wheth- 
er this fact may be regarded as conclusive or 
not, the incident is an instructive one, since 
it furnishes renewed evidence of the facili- 
ties offered by aquaria for the careful study 
of the habits and traits of their inmates. 

If we were so fortunate as to have for our 
companion in this submarine journey Mr. 
Kent, Mr. Lord, or the jovial Frank Buck- 
land, there would be added to these facts 
concerning the porpoise and its ways, oth- 
ers of similar interest and_ significance. 
But there is a still greater treat in store 
for us; and, as tank No, 30, the home of 
the devil-fish, is far ahead, we must has- 
ten on. Passing beyond No. 11, we enter 
the eastern corridor, No. 12 introducing 
us to the familiar perch, trout, bream, with 
snake-like eels, and the ravenous carp. The 
interest of these tanks will increase with 
years, as they are expected to furnish data 
regarding the age to which these fish attain ; 
at present the records abound in astounding 
stories as to the longevity of many of the 
more common species of fishes. There is 
said to have been a trout in the old well at 
Dumbarton Castle, that had been a resident 
of that place for over twenty years; and Buf- 
fon gave the age of a carp in his possession 
as one hundred years. In these and other 
similar instances, the authority is at least 
rather doubtful; but, now that a permanent 
home has been provided, and authentic ob- 
servers are at hand, there is reason to believe 
the doubtful question will at last be fully 
and finally solved. Wishing the inmates 
of No. 12 “a long life and a merry one,” we 
vary the character of the outlook by a survey 
of the rock-work fernery and cascade. Here, 
in a space one hundred and sixty feet long, 
forty feet wide, and thirty feet high, are con- 
tained various rare and familiar marine and 
fresh-water plants, besides ferns and climb- 
ing vines. At one end of this marine garden 
is a picturesque grotto and miniature cascade. 
The rock-work walls are covered by a rich 
growth of vines and mosses, while numerous 
small tanks, similar to those in the reception- 





room, serve to keep the main purpose of the 
institution in mind. Beyond this garden, and 
at the extremity of the eastern corridor, are 
the engine and pump-rooms. These pumps 
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are of two kinds, the hydraulic and pneu- 
matic. By means of the former, the water 
from the sea is drawn up, first to the receiv- 
ing reservoir beneath the main corridor, from 
which it is again elevated and distributed to 
the tanks above. These tanks vary in capa- 
city from four thousand to one hundred and 


ten thousand gallons; and the amount of 
water thus utilized exceeds five hundred thou- 
sand gallons. The air-pumps are designed to 
furnish oxygen to the water contained in each 
tank. To effect this, atmospheric air is driv- 
en from the pumps in vulcanic tubes, through 
which, by the aid of numerous branches, it is 
conveyed to the bottom of the tanks, and as- 
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cends to the surface in a continuous stream 
of bubbles. As this constant agitation of the 
water often results in a turbidity which inter- 
feres with the proper display of the contents, 
Mr. Kent proposes to substitute for it the 
circulatory system. This consists in so lo- 
cating the tanks in their relation to the water- 


GRAND GALLERY, BRIGHTON AQUARIUM. 


supply that a continual stream of water shall 
enter each tank in sufficient quantity to se- 
cure the desired aération. This system, as 
described by Mr. Kent, consists in having, in 
the first place, a bulk of water in the reser- 
voir beneath exceeding by four or five times 
the total amount contained in the tanks above 
This, being pumped up by steam-power, and 


[January 3, 
circulated through the building, takes up in 
its course by exposure to the atmosphere 
an amount of oxygen sufficient to insure 
the preservation in health of a much larger 


| number of inhabitants to each tank, and at 


the same time communicating to the water 


' a degree of clearness and brilliancy unattain- 


able by other means, and which brilliancy is 
increased ordiminished in exact proportion 
to the uniformity and force of the current 80 
maintained. These views of Mr. Kent’s de- 
serve attentién, as they are the result of 
thoughtful observation and study, and, now 
that an effort toward the establishment of an 
aquarium at Central Park is being made, it is 
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well that those interested in this most worthy 
movement be informed regarding every ad- 
vance made in the mechanical department 
of the institution. Upon leaving the engine 
and tank -rooms, we again enter the eastern 
corridor, the southern wall of which is 
bounded by a row of fourteen smaller tanks. 
At the upper end of this rowis the now 
famous home of the octopus, or devil-fish. 
Though coming late in the list, and near the 
end of the journey, the attractions of this 
tank (No. 30) compare favorably with any 
gone before. Before the establishment of 
the Brighton Aquarium, the knowledge men 
had of this strange creature was of a very 
doubtful character, hence the importance of 
securing to science some definite and positive 
information regarding the mythical kraken, 
or the hardly less credible devil-fish of Hugo’s 
story. A single incident will here suffice to 
illustrate the value of the aquarium as an aid 
to scientific research, while it will also bring 
to notice an interesting fact in natural histo- 
ry. On the-morning of the 19th of June last 
the attendant on tank No. 30 observed, hang- 
ing from its rocky projections, or distributed 
over the rough surface, numerous grape-like 
clusters, resembling bunches of small white 
currants; a closer examination of these 
strange objects, and a careful observation 
of the movements of the female octopus, 
proved that these were clusters of eggs, over 
which the mother was keeping vigilant guard, 
protecting them by a constant movement of 
her long tentacles, or projecting over them 
currents of water from her mouth. The fact 
that it might now become possible to deter- 
mine the manner in which the young octopi 
were developed, led to a careful review of the 
evidence already at hand, and it is in this 
that the chief interest of the event lies. Near- 
ly four hundred years before the Christian 
era, Aristotle recorded the fact that the time 
required for the incubation of the octopus 
was fifty days. Moreover, it appeared that 
Aristotle was the only one who had made a 
definite statement on this subject. It is 
therefore evident that, by a close observation 
of these eggs, and particularly a record of 
the time of their extrusion and the subse- 
quent date of the actual birth of the young 
octopods, the naturalist at Brighton would 
be able to verify the statement of the Greek 
philosopher, as well as establish by renewed 
evidence the interesting fact, of which his 
was the sole testimony. The satisfactory 
result of these observations has come to us 
in the brief statement madesby Mr. Henry 
Lee, to the effect that “ the eggs of the octo- 
pus at the Brighton Aquarium, which were 
laid on the 19th, 20th, and 2ist of June, 
were hatched on the 8th, 9th, and 10th of 
August, and thus the accuracy of Aristotle’s 
Statement, that the period of their develop- 
ment is fifty days, is satisfactorily proved.” 
Were the history, structure, and habits of 
these strange creatures under consideration, 
there might be found in tank No. 80, and its 
daily record, numberless facts of equal inter- 
est to the public and value to science. But 
we must hasten on, since the aquarium should 
be viewed in a “ good light,” and the day is 
Bear its close. Before reéntering the main 
orridor, the inhabitants of No. 31 deserve 





attention; they are old friends, it is true, | 
but, as even the stars “differ in glory,” so 
their marine representatives, the graceful 
starfish, have each a form and beauty of 
its own. Here, also, are the odd-looking 
sea -urchins, our old friends the sea -cu- 
cumbers, and, wandering in and out among 
the marine caves and grottoes, are those Arabs 
of the sea, the hermit-crabs. Not content to 
make a meal of the unwary whelk or peri- 
winkle, they appropriate the shel] of their 
victim as a shelter for their ravenous bodies, 
and, when they have grown too large for their 
first house, other prey is attacked, and a 
more commodious home secured. All this life 
of plunder and conflict goes on before our eyes, 

On entering the main corridor, the visit- 
or’s first greeting is from the school of 
herrings, which have found a home and flour- 
ish in tank No. 32. A recent writer, in 
commending the successful domestication 
of these wary and delicate fish, writes that 
the score or more of fish in this tank, some 
of which have now been its inhabitants for 
over six months, “represent one of the spe- 
cialties and at the same time one of the 
marked successes connected with the annals 
of the Brighton Aquarium.” Not only is 
this result one that commends the skill and 
watchful care of the naturalists, but the fish- 
erman may yet be placed in possession of 
facts that will prove of great service in the 
securing of these staples of the sea. A still 
further advance, and we are again in the 
company of the porpoise, shark, and stur- 
geon. Tank No. 36, while of not so great 
length as the one opposite, has an almost 
equal capacity, owing to its greater depth, the 
back wall being thirty-two feet distant from 
the front glass. It was bya careful meas- 
urement of the fish here confined that the 
fact was established that, when seen through 
an intervening stratum of water, their appar- 
ent size was greatly diminished; thus a stur- 
geon, six feet long from head to tail, appeared, 
when viewed from the front of the tank, to 
be not over four feet in length. As the light 
from all these tanks comes from above, the 
conditions of the sea are also fully met in 
this particular. With the five remaining 
tanks our visit to the Brighton Aquarium is 
over, and, if it has failed of interest, the read- 
er must credit the failure solely to the guide, 
who has attempted to point out the chief 
objects of instructive interest. It would be 
unjust to the claims of science not to com- 
mend the labors of the men whose energy 
and skill have secured so much, both of in- 
terest to the people and value to science. 
Nor can the thoughtful American turn his 
face homeward without a word of encourage- 
ment for those of his countrymen who are 
making every worthy effort toward the es- 
tablishment of similar institutions at home. 
Above all should the citizens of New York be 
advised as to the importance of an aquarium 
at the Central Park. With such an eminent 
and experienced naturalist as Mr. Saville 
Kent as director, and the appreciative Ameri- 
can public as visitors, such an institution 
could not fail to meet the approval of stu- 
dents, and give pleasure and instruction to 
the general public. 
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WAS twenty-five at that time ; and, what- 
ever anybody may say, twenty-five is a 
delightful age—the flowers bloom, and the 
birds sing, then, as they never bloom or sing 
afterward. 

I had returned, some months before, from 
Paris, whither I had gone to walk the hospi- 
tals, after graduating as an M. D. at an Ameri- 
can college, and, after due deliberation, had 
determined to settle and begin the practice 
of my profession in the city of X——. I re- 
solved, however, to take a little run first into 
the country, and spend the month of August 
with my intimate friend and crony, Tom Ar- 
den, who strongly urged upon me the amount 
of enjoyment derivable therefrom. 

I had hesitated. I was under the vague 
impression that I was in love. In fact, Miss 
Amanda Wakeleigh, daughter of old Wake- 
leigh, of the firm of Brown & Wakeleigh, had 
recently occupied a very considerable portion 
of my attention. People called Amanda a 
beauty sometimes; and everybody, without 
exception, and at all times, agreed that she 
was “stylish.” She was quite tall, quite 
large, and dashing, dressed superbly, and was 
all lilies and roses. It was an imposing sight 
to see the fine person of this young lady ac- 
coutred for a ball. Her magnificent arms and 
sboulders dazzled you; her beautiful dark 
hair was one mass of curls, and pearls, and 
flowers ; her white teeth laughed behind lips 
like carnations; and she swept into the room, 
with her rustling train, her fluttering ribbons, 
and her gleaming, satin-clad feet, a vision of 
beauty, “ gotten up” in the most perfect good 
taste. 

It would perhaps be indiscreet to refer to 
my last interview with Amanda before going, 
save in general terms. I may say, however, 
that my inamorata had never looked more 
beautiful; and, as usual, her costume was 
faultless. She came tripping down-stairs 
with a lightness and agility which you would 
never have believed so large a person capable 
of, and entered the drawing-room, where I 
awaited her, with an exquisite, swaying move- 
ment, her head leaning toward one fair shoul- 
der, her face all smiles, her hands—one of 
which held a superb fan—extended fascinat- 
ingly toward me. She wore a braided jacket 
over a morning-dress, decked out with bows 
of ribbon; her slippers peeped out, just al- 
lowing you to see the red rosettes against the 
snowy stockings. It was Venus herself, with 
the added glories of la mode. 

. - «+. % * 

These asterisks are meant to take the 
place of an account of the interview. When 
I went away, I felt the last warm pressure of 
her hand all the way to my lodgings. I was 
not engaged to be married, but I had pretty 
much determined to become so at the earliest 
possible moment. 

A railway journey; a little, picturesque 
station in the woods, where an old family car- 
riage, driven by an old coachman, awaited us; 
a ride through field and forest, glowing with 
the ripe glories of August—and we came in 
sight of “‘ Bellevue,” the home of the Ardens, 
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Half an hour afterward we were under the 
hospitable roof, and Mr. and Mrs. Arden had 
greeted us with the most delightful cordiality. 
They were charming people, and Bellevue was 
a most attrective place—an old house, with 
a long fagade, old-fashioned windows, a long 
porch, and with the uncommon peculiarity of 
a terrace, reached by a flight of stone steps. 
Grounds, borders, terrace, and walls, were 
covered with masses of variegated bloom. 
The very genius of flowers seemed to have 
taken possession of the domain. 

There was not the least “ style” about the 
house or the people; both were exceedingly 
plain, and, indeed, the Ardens were but mod- 
erately “‘well off.’ There seemed to be 
enough, but that was all. What impressed 
me most was the exquisite neatness of every 
thing, the perfect order which reigned, from 
the old drawing-room, with its plain furniture 
and dingy old portraits, to the ancient garden 
down the hill, with its flower-borders, and 
walks with their edging of box, and long rows 
of carefully-cultivated vegetables. In the 
grounds and garden there was not a solitary 
“eyesore.” Not a twig or a leaf was seen on 
the rich sward; not a weed was visible in the 
vegetable-beds ; and the very old willow droop- 
ing above a little stream by the garden-wall 
had forgotten the habits of its species, and 
was marred by not a single dead branch. 

I am somewhat unobservant, but this ex- 
quisite neatness impressed me strongly. Who 
was the genius controlling things, and reducing 
them to such order? Not Mr. or Mrs. Arden; 
they wete old people, and lived within-doors, 
save when farming operations drew Mr. Ar- 
den forth, when he rode on horseback, enter- 
ing the house immediately on his return, with- 
out even glancing, it seemed, at the garden or 
grounds. 

“There is a fairy living here,” I said to 
Tom on the day after my arrival, “but I do 
not see her.” 

“A fairy?” 

“And of the feminine gender. I never 
saw such neatness and order. Who is your 
fairy ?” 

“Oh, I understand,” he said. “Yes. You 
mean my sister—Bonny Jean.” 

“Bonny Jean? That’s the name of the 
heroine of a song.” 

“ Well, you are right, old fellow; but we 
call her Bonny Jean, for all that.” 

“Where is she? Is she invisible ?” 

“Well, I rather think she ought to be,” 
Tom replied, lazily pulling at his cigar, and 
speaking in that tone of extremely moderate 
interest kept by young brothers generally for 
allusions to their sisters. “The fact is, she’s 
away on a visit to a friend in the neighbor- 
hood. I never was more surprised—Bonny 
Jean is the most stay-at-home young one you 
ever saw ; hooks of steel, I thought, wouldn’t 
drag her from her dear garden.” 

“You say ‘ young one.’ How old is Miss 
Bonny Jean?” 

“Let me see ; yes—she’s seventeen.” 

** Shall we see her?” 

“Oh, certainly. The carriage has gone 

for her. She didn’t know we were coming.” 

“Say you were coming, She can take no 

interest in me.” 

“That depends on your tastes, old fellow. 





If you glow with pleasure.at the sight of 
Savoy cabbages, and burst into rapture when 
beholding gigantic tomatoes, you are certain 
to win her heart.” 

There the conversation ended, and I went 
out for a stroll. It was singular, but I did 
not think about Amanda. I went down to 
the garden. An ancient African, resembling 
a scarecrow, was working with bent back at 
his hoe. I had heard his name from Tom, 
and said : 

“ How are you, Uncle Jack?” 

“ Sarvant, massa,” he said, rising as erect 
as he could, and touching his hat. 

“Your cabbages are splendid.” 

“ Yes, sir. Miss Jean, she planted ’em.” 

“And I don’t think I ever saw finer to- 
matoes.” 

“ They is big, massa,” he returned, gazing 
complacently at the dazzling crimson masses. 
“ Miss Jean never would rest till she had ’em 
big and smooth.” 

“Your Miss Jean likes gardening, I sup- 
pose?” 

“Like it! She likes every thing, massa. 
Oh, what Miss Jean don’t know ain’t worth 
knowin’ !” 

With this comprehensive eulogy old Jack 
returned to his hoe, and I strolled back tow- 
ard the house, diverging, however, a little to 
look at some very fine calves in a lot without 
the grounds. 

The milkmaid was just returning from her 
work, and I greeted her in a friendly manner, 
receiving a smiling courtesy in return. 

“Your calves are beautiful, Molly,” for I 
had learned her name, too. 

She simpered. 

“Yes, sir. Miss Jean pets ’em all the 
time.” 

“Miss Jean! 
about calves ?” 

“Know "bout ’em? Oh, yes, sir. 
Jean, she knows "bout every thing.” 

I laughed with an elderly air—the supe- 
rior tone of twenty-five. 

‘“* Your Miss Jean seems to have something 
to do with every department, Molly. Does 
she look after the fowls?” 

“ Oh, yes, sir.” 

“ How many has she?” 

“There’s two hundred, I b’lieve, sir. 
Uncle Jim says he counted ’em, but not lately. 
He’s sick.” 

“ Not very sick, I hope,” was my friendly 
and sympathizing response. 

“No, sir. He was, but he says Miss Jean 
is curin’ him. Miss Jean went to see him in 
his cabin every mornin’.” 

On the next day I entered into conversa- 
tion at the stables with the old coachman, 
and praised the appearance of his horses. 

“No wonder! Little mistress salts ’em, 
massa, and feeds ’em out of her own hand.” 

“ Little mistress ?” 

“ Miss Jean, sir.” 

At dinner Mrs. Arden apologized for her 
dessert. 

“Tt really seems impossible to get on 
without her,” said the old lady, reflectively. 
“When she makes the custard, it is always 
perfect, and I am truly glad she is coming 
back.” 

“ You mean, madam—” 


Does she know any thing 


Miss 





“ Bonny Jean,” said the smiling old lady. 
As she spoke, the carriage drove up to the 

terrace, and the worthy matron added : 
“There she is!” 


Il. 


I nap settled to my entire satisfaction the 
probable personal appearance of this ubiqui- 
tous, all-pervading maiden—this portentous 
regulator of house, garden, dairy, fowl-yard, 
stable, and kitchen. Miss Jean Arden must 
be a bustling, masculine, strong - minded, 
pushing, loud-talking, and resolute human 
being—one of those people who rush from 
morning until night, rattle the keys in tri- 
umph, torment the servants, interfere with 
everybody, and subside into slumber at night 
with a feeling of regret that the delights of 
“command” must be relinquished until nex’ 
morning. 

There got out of the carriage a little, 
white-faced, gentle, timid-looking girl, slight 
of figure, plain in dress, shrinking, and maid- 
enly, from head to foot, and limping as she 
walked slowly up the stone steps to the ter- 
race. 

“ Here you are, Bonny Jean!” cried Tom, 
hugging her; “and there comes my chum, 
Harry Bayne, called ‘ Dr. Bayne’ from senti- 
ments of politeness.” 

This was my introduction. 

Bonny Jean bestowed a friendly smile 
upon me, held out her hand, and said: 

“T am very glad to see you.” 

She then kissed her mother and father, 
and went up-stairs, returning in a few mo- 
ments, and taking her place at the table. 

“There never was,” I thought, “a more 
lady-like person. But she is not pretty.” 

In fact, she had gray eyes, and her nose 
was a little retroussé—add to which, a pair of 
white cheeks—no roses. 

Something strange, nevertheless, occurred. 
The slight little maiden, with her pale face, 
and gray eyes, and unclassic nose, seemed 
gradually—well, stealing over me, let me say. 
I could find no explanation of the fact; she 
was not brilliant, she was not demonstrative, 
she scarcely took any part in general conver- 
sation, but she was delightfulf “ Was it be- 
cause she listened so well?” I asked myself. 
Certainly her very eyes, fixed on you, lis- 
tened! 

Bonny Jean sang at the piano during the 
evening in obedience to Tom’s request, not 
putting him to the trouble of urging her, but 
sitting down at once. Her voice was sweet 
and natural; that was all. And yet what 
made its charm? I did not know any more 
than I understood the charm of her silence. 
When she had finished her song, she waited 
for a moment, and Tom, asking for “ Bonny 
Jean,” sang that, too, at once. Then, no 
more being requested, she came quietly to the 
window, and began to knit on a white stock- 
ing, which she smoothed on her knee, and 
told Tom with a smile that it was for bim. 

When I retired that night, I lay awake for 
an hour, thinking of the white face, and the 
smile on it. The thing seemed absurd. The 
girl was a mere plain little country girl in 
calico, with a lame foot. What comparison 
could there be between this insignificant little 
creature and the superb Amanda—brilliant, 
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glittering, and sweeping on like a queen, with 
her dazzling arms, and shoulders, and eyes! 
Then I fell asleep. 


Ill. 


Tuere is something delightful in a visit to 
the country when you have been shut up, for 
long months, in the city. I suppose the charm 
is in the contrast between dust and foliage. 

I woke at sunrise, precisely, and heard the 
birds singing. No other sound disturbed the 
silence except the sonorous snores of my 
friend Tom in an adjoining bed. 

I rose, and went toward the window. 

“What a charm there is,” I said, half 
aloud, “in these fresh mornings in the coun- 
try, with the sun rising, the birds singing, 
and no human being astir to interrupt one’s 
reveries—when all are still asleep!” 

I opened the window, and looked idly out. 

There was Bonny Jean coming up the hill 
from the garden, and looking as if she had 
been up for hours. 

I don’t know why, but I felt a secret charm 
as I looked at her. She had a basket on her 
arm, and wore a light calico, and a chip hat. 
There was in her appearance something of the 
freshness of the morning. The little fairy, 
limping along and smiling, seemed a part of 
the foliage, the flowers, the dewy grass, and 
the sunrise. I gazed furtively at her from my 
hidden observatory, and, for the first time, 
noticed the full peculiarity of her walk. It 
had seemed a mere limp before, but now it 
was more marked. At every step her body 
descended at least six inches, to rise again as 
suddenly, as she came slowly up the hill. She 
deposited her basket, which I saw held peaches 
and tomatoes, on a stone; went and looked at 
her calves, which hastened to be caressed; 
called her chickens, which came running at the 
sound of her voice, and disappeared toward 
the stables. At the same moment a canary- 
bird in a cage, suspended from a window near, 
burst into song. I looked at him. His neck 
was stretched out, his eyes were fixed, he was 
looking at Bonny Jean. 

After breakfast I lit a cigar—smoking is a 
bad habit, perhaps, but fascinating, neverthe- 
less—and throwing myself on the grass, un- 
der a tree, beside Tom, asked him the origin 
of his sister’s painful limp in walking. 

“Well,” he said, “Bonny Jean got it—I 
mean the wrench, or whatever it is—in saving 
little Jenny Harrington from drowning.” 

“ Drowning?” 

“Yes, down there below the garden, where 
the stream makes a bend by the rocks. Mrs. 
Harrington—she is a neighbor of ours—was 
spending the day with her nurse and baby. 
The nurse was down there with the child, and 
let it jump from her arms into the water, 
where it is very deep—and Bonny Jean, bless 
her heart! jumped after it.” 

“Into the water?” 

“Like a little trump as she was, and is. 
She was not ten years old, and nearly drowned 
herself, too; while the stupid, cowardly nurse 
stood by, screaming and doing nothing.” 

“ And she saved the child ?” 

“Yes, after it had sunk. She got to shore 
by hard work, and it was in struggling out, 
with the baby in her arms, that she put her 
foot in a crevice between the rocks, and 





wrenched her ankle so that she has never 
gotten over it.” 

I made no reply. I was thinking. Wher- 
ever I turned, there was Bonny Jean—always 
Bonny Jean! The whole world of Bellevue 
seemed to revolve about her! I was stili ab- 
sorbed in these reflections when Tom rose 
from his recumbent position, looked down 
the road, on which a carriage was seen ap- 
proaching, and said: 

“T was telling you about Mrs. Harrington’s 
baby. There is the lady herself coming to 
spend the day, I'll bet. She never can get 
away even from Bonny Jean.” 


IV. 


Excettent Mrs. Harrington, fat, fair, and 
fifty, got out of her carriage, and was followed 
by her son, Mr. Jack Harrington, a gentle- 
manly Dick Swiveller, who beamed on every- 
body, and shook hands with frank laughter. 

“Where is my dear Bonny Jean?” cried 
motherly Mrs. Harrington. ‘I must see her 
—on important business.” 

Jack Harrington winked at Tom Arden— 
for reasons unknown to me. 

“The church, my dear—the church, you 
know! How much did you get?” said Mrs. 
Harrington, clasping in her arms the person 
addtessed—Bonny Jean. 

“Fifty dollars!” exclaimed Bonny Jean, 
with beaming eyes; and I soon found that 
this all-pervading young lady had been writ- 
ing to some rich friends of hers to collect 
money for the repairs of the village church, 
and had succeeded, as she did in every thing. 

“The fact is, my child,” said Mrs. Harring- 
ton, “I really don’t know what we would do 
without you!” 

Whereupon she hugged Bonny Jean again, 
and entered. Mr. Jack had come out to the 
grass and accepted a cigar. 

“The old lady has two programmes on 
hand to-day,” said that gentleman, cordially ; 
“church repairs and matrimony.” 

“ Matrimony ?” asked Tom. 

“To propose for Miss Bonny Jean—for 
me,”” 

I thought Jack blushed a little, as Tom 
laughed. 

“ Well, old fellow,” said the latter, “ that 
arrangement would bring a hard case and 
plenty of money into the respectable family 
of the Ardens !” 

Laughter, and other topics, followed ; and 
after spending the day, Mrs. Harrington re- 
entered her carriage, taking Bonny Jean to 
the outer gate, half a mile away, and myself 
as her escort back. 

The sun was setting, surrounded by orange 
clouds, as we came back together. The sweet 
evening, the calm airs and balmy perfume of 
the fields, delighted me. A delicious influence 
descended upon me. The little limping maid- 
en at my side was still—well, stealing over 
me! Unconsciously my voice grew tender 
—I think I drew the little arm closer—sud- 
denly, as we came near the house, she made 
a false step, wrenched her ankle violently, 
and, before I could prevent it, fell with a ery 
of pain to the ground. 

I raised her quickly in my arms—a dead 
weight. She had fainted from pain, and was 
as white as a lily. There was but one course 





to pursue, and, holding the slight form close 
in my arms—the white face leaning against 
my cheek—l carried her to the house, and up 
to her chamber, where she became immedi-° 
ately the object of general excitement—every- 
body hurrying, bustling, crying out, and car- 
ing for her. 

An hour afterward it was announced that 
Bonny Jean was in extreme agony, and the 
family physician was sent for. He had gone 
to see a distant patient. On the next morn- 
ing he was sent for again. He had not re- 
turned. Then, as Bonny Jean still suffered 
terribly, Mrs. Arden came to me with tears in 
her eyes, and said— 

“ Perhaps you can do something for her, 
Dr. Bayne!” 

And I said— 

“T will try, at least.” 

I went up to Bonny Jean’s chamber—a 
sort of dove’s-nest, with her canary officiat- 
ing as the guardian genius of the spot—and 
found her lying pale and faint, but trying to 
smile, on her little white bed. A figured 
dressing-gown enveloped her slight form, and 
her hair fell in curls around her white face. 
She raised her eyes and looked at me without 
changing the position of her head. She was 
suffering, and yet smiling. For the first time 
I said to myself that I had been quite mis- 
taken in Bonny Jean—she was certainly a 
beauty. 

Her foot was bared to the ankle. What 
an exquisite little foot it was!.... I was 
reading the other day an account, by a for- 
eign writer, of a visit which he paid to the 
studio of the sculptor Clevinger. The sculp- 
tor traced, with a rapid movement of his in- 
strument in the clay, the outline of a wom- 
an’s foot, and the writer exclaims, “ Oh! 
the charming foot! How many times I have 
dreamed of it, searching for such a real foot 
in vain. How supple and elegant it was! 
One does not copy such a foot—it is in one’s 
recollections or one’s dreams; and the artist 
reproduces it without knowing where he has 
seen it, or hoping that he will ever see it. . . .” 
A very slight examination told me all that I 
required to know. When in Paris I had paid 
particular attention to surgery, and I saw that 
Bonny Jean’s ankle had originally been fract- 
ured and set, if set at all, by an ignorant per- 
son—hence her limp; and, further, that it 
was now dislocated, which afforded me the 
opportunity to correct the malpractice. I 
reset it, applied the requisite supports, and in 
three days had the satisfaction to see the 
swelling go down and the fever sensibly di- 
minish. . 

Six weeks afterward Bonny Jean rose 
from her bed, placed the injured foot upon 
the floor, rested her weight upon it, and,on 
the same evening, walked down-stairs with- 
out limping. The normal condition of the 
foot was restored. One accident had cured 
the other. 

v. 

Tus intelligence was communicated to 
me by Tom, who received it in a letter from 
home, after our return to town. I had been 
called back by my duties, and had com- 
menced the practice of medicine. 

I must say the prospect before me was 
rather dreary. To sum up the results of my 
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visit to Bellevue in a few words—I was in 
love with Bonny Jean, and I had no reason 
whatever to think that she reciprocated that 
romantic sentiment the least bit in the world. 
On the contrary, there were hints in Tom’s 
letter that Mr. Jack Harrington had found 
favor in her eyes—that Mrs. Harrington was 
exerting herself in every manner to bring 
about the match—and that Jack, with all his 
good-humor, and a fine estate to back his 
other merits, was waiting hopefully for the 
moment when he would secure the prize. 

Amanda, I regret to say, was more affec- 
tionate than ever; and I don’t think I have 
ever beheld more “stunning” toilets than 
those she indulged in at this period. Do you 
remember the old-fashioned tulip-beds, all the 
colors of the rainbow? Miss Amanda Wake- 
leigh’s costume resembled them. Have you 
observed the Lilium auratum, leaning its great 
flower sidewise? That was Amanda’s way 
of leaning her head toward one shoulder. 
When she spoke, she exclaimed ; when she 
laughed, the bells seemed ringing. She swung 
her person in walking, attitudinized, sim- 
pered, wielded her fan, was oppressively fas- 
cinating—and conscious of it. 

I used to see a little white face, a pair of 
frank eyes and lips, smiling quietly, rise be- 
tween us; and the recollection of a plain 
calico, in some way, made Amanda’s superb 
morning-dresses look mean and faded. 

“Harry,” said Tom Arden, entering my 
office one afternoon in December, “ what do 
you say to running down to Bellevue to spend 
Christmas ?” 

“T say I can’t go,” was my response. 

“Why cannot you?” 

“My patients.” 

At this Tom began to laugh, and helped 
himself to a cigar, after which he went 
through the cabalistic ceremony of placing 
the index-finger of his right hand in succes- 
sion on the little third and middle fingers of 
his left hand, at which point he stopped, and, 
raising his head, looked at me. 

“Turn ’em over to Dr. Blake,” he said; 
“he will put them out of the way as scien- 
entifically as you could.” 

Tom continued to chuckle, then to argue 
with me, and, finally, persuaded me to ac- 
cept his invitation. I must say it was not so 
much the young gentleman’s power of reason- 
ing that overcame my objections—there was 
a face, with the sweetest eyes in the world, 
looking over his shoulder. Bellevue was a 
long way off, but Bonny Jean was saying, 
“Come!” so I went, without even so much as 
taking leave of the fair Amanda, whom I had 
not seen for more than a fortnight. 

We reached Bellevue on a crisp, bracing, 
Drilliant winter morning, just before Christ- 
mas. There was no snow on the ground, the 
evergreens along the road and on the lawn 
were covered with deep-green foliage, and 
masses of blueberries. Within, the old 
house was blazing with huge hickory fires, 
and we were received with the brightest 
smile and the very warmest welcome. 

When Bonny Jean came running—actu- 
ally running—to meet her brother, I scarce- 
ly knew her. She seemed ‘suddenly to have 
grown taller, and her figure had rounded into 
womanhood. I was’ almost disappointed. 


’ 





This was not the Bonny Jean of my dreams ; 
where was the real Jean, with her dear little 
white face, and her gentle eyes? This one’s 
cheeks were rosy, and ber eyes sparkled—the 
figure was slender still, and exquisitely grace- 
ful, but not slight—where was my own Bon- 
ny Jean of the summer ? 

“* How are you, old fellow—boys, I mean!” 
said a friendly voice, as we entered the par- 
lor; and there was Jack Harrington holding 
on his extended hands a band of worsted, 
which Miss Bonny Jean Arden:had evidently 
been winding off when we arrived. 

Tom had come in, embracing the slender 
waist of his sister with his right arm. 

“ Here you are, Jack!” was his amicable 
greeting; “how are all at home, and how are 
you getting on with Bonny Jean?” 

An abrupt start indicated that something 
had happened to Tom. 

“What a fearful pinch!” he exclaimed ; 
“do you pinch Jack. like that, Jean?” 

“No, sir—he is a great deal better be- 
haved.” 

And, as Mr. and Mrs. Arden came in at 
the moment, and the dining-room was thrown 
open, this skirmish ended—Mr. Jack Har- 
rington soon afterward returning to his home. 

Were they engaged? I fell asleep that 
night ruefully asking myself the question. 
I would have given any thing I possessed to 
know—for, in spite of my fancied preference 
for the Bonny Jean of the summer, the Bonny 
Jean of the winter had in six hours become 
a thousand times dearer to me. I had re- 
garded the little limping girl of the past with 
elderly affection—the exquisite woman who 
now greeted me aroused quite a different sen- 
timent in my breast. She was the Jean I 
first knew, with all her gentleness and ex- 
quisite naturalness ; she was more, however— 
a very beautiful woman, erect as an arrow, 
with faint blush-roses in her cheeks, and 
eyes half veiled, which said, “My time has 
come to love!” 

I like to go back to those good “ senti- 
mental” old times of my youth, and will not 
quarrel with the reader if he laughs at me. 
You see, friend, I was in love, and I hope you 
have not neglected that duty in your life. 

Bellevue, however, was not a place which 
encouraged “sentimentality.” Everybody 
gathered around the breakfast-table on the 
next morning with the most unromantic 
smiles and laughter—Tom kept everybody 
delighted with his fun—and the family then 
set about their honest country avocations in 
that cheerful, humdrum way which tells vis- 
itors that they are a portion of the house- 
hold.. 

The only incident of this day which I now 
recall is the manner in which Bonny Jean 
sang the song from which she took her 
“nickname.” I suppose everybody has 
heard that gay and tender little ditty in 
which the poet sings the praises of his 
“heart’s true queen—Bonny Jean.” I heard 
her singing it long afterward in my memory, 
and even in my dreams sometimes. The ex- 
quisite voice rose and soared aloft like the 
carol of a bird, and, in its fresh tones, going 
straight to the heart, I recognized a similar 
change to that in Jean’s face and form. It 
was @ woman singing now, and speaking with 





her voice, as the heart of a “maid” speaks 
to the heart of a “ young man.” 

That day perfected my fate, if it had not 
been perfected before? und I had but two 
ideas now, Bonny Jean and—Jack Harring. 
ton. 

vi. 

CuristMsS-EVE came rapidly, and Belle. 
vue was in an absolate turmoil—occasioned 
more especially by the female tongue. A 
bevy of beautiful girls from the surrounding 
neighborhood had ‘gathered at the old coun. 
try-house to “‘ spend Christmas ”—the vouth.- 
ful gallants of the region had promptly con- 
centrated their attention on this flock of 
doves, and Bellevue was all laughter, flirting, 
hurrying, uproar. 

The “general joy” was explosive, and 
cried aloud for divertisements suited to the 
festive occasion. What should they be? 
Games? No, games were commonplace, and 
a resource on any occasiun. A grand com- 
bined sleigh-ride, with six horses to the large 
Bellevue sleigh? Possibly, but there was 
the evening and night. More than games, 
rides, and dancing, was necessary—tableauz 
vivants and private theatricals. 

When this was suggested, two young 
maidens and one young gentleman screamed 
with delight. The proposal was adopted by 
acclamation, and preparations were immedi- 
ately made for the divertisement. The first 
thing was to put the old Bellevue mansion in 
complete holiday attire. The youths went 
into the woods and brought back a wagon- 
load of evergreens, which were woven into 
wreaths and placed over the pictures, the 
portraits, the doors—everywhere. You could 
not raise your eyes but they were confronted 
by the rich green, in which nestled clusters 
of blue cedar-berries. Then a small pine 
tree, the branches rising upward like a chan- 
delier, was set up in a box, on a small table 
in the corner—the “ Christmas-tree,” speed- 
ily to be decked out with presents and varie- 
gated wax-tapers. Then a stage with a cur- 
tain was erected in one end of the large din- 
ing-room—the preparations were completed, 
and the far more important question came 
up for consideration—What drama should be 
acted by the impromptu comedians ? 

The consultation resulted in the selection 
of “The Brigand’s Bride.” I wish I could 
remember something about the “ Brigand’s 
Bride’”— alas! that great effort of genius 
has quite faded from my memory—stat nomi- 
nis umbra only. I only know that there was 
a brigand, and that there was a bride, and 
that their love-adventures were thrilling, not 
to say harrowing. I may forget, from having 
suddenly become excited by what one of the 
company said. 

“ Amanda will be the very person for the 
bride!” 

“ Amanda—!” I stammered. 

“ Amanda Wakeleigh,” said the young 
lady ; “she is staying in the neighborhood, 
and promised to come to-morrow.” 

I was silent, as the autobiograpbic novel 
ists say. Amanda !—Amanda in the neigh- 
borhood!! Amanda to be at Bellevue!!! 
When I retired to rest that night my mind 
was ina decided maze, and I could only dis- 
cern one fact clearly, that something was 
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certainly “‘going to happen” when Miss 
Wakeleigh appeared upon the scene! 

Christmas-morning was ushered in by de- 
lighted cries of “ Christmas-gift!” from 
everybody, as he made his appearance in 
the breakfast-room. A grand dinner was 
hastily served, and the table removed in view 
of the theatricals, and night descended on 
the old mansion resplendent throughout with 
lights, and the dazzling glimmer of the ta- 
pers on the heavily-laden Christmas-tree. 

Amanda had arrived in the morning, in 
obedience to a summons borne by a fast-rid- 
ing youth—had studied her part and was 
ready. Our meeting had been—well, ecstatic 
on Amanda’s part, and glowing on my own. 
I glowed, in fact, to hide my confusion and 
consternation. The “situation” was indeed 
embarrassing, not to say tragic. I had been 
extremely intimate with Miss Amanda Wake- 
leigh. I had advanced, in my relations with 
her, toa point beyond which but one more 
step could be taken—the step landing a 
young gentleman on the sweet shores of an 
engagement, or the rough breakers of a dis- 
eardal, Then, having gone thus far, and just 
as the final step was no doubt anticipated by 
the damsel, I had visited the country, fallen 
in love with somebody else, was basking now 
in that somebody else’s smiles, when—presto ! 
the previous young damsel made her appear- 
ance, suddenly, unexpectedly, as though 
dropping from the clouds !—really, though, 
from the prosaic fact that she was visiting 
one of her friends in the vicinity. 

Amanda clasped both my hands with her 
own, and expressed her delight. She was 
elad in gorgeous raiment, and her train re- 
sembled a comet’s. She was radiant and 
“stylish” beyonds words. She beamed on 
me, on Jack Harrington—an old acquaintance 
of hers, I learned now—who was to act the 
“Brigand” to her “ Bride,” and then pro- 
ceeded to take command of Bellevue and the 
inhabitants. 

Night came, and the hour for the perform- 
ance of the play, which was preceded by 
some very handsome tableaux of Scriptural 
and Byronic subjects, as usual. I do not re- 
member the whole “distribution” of the 
drama, I was in it, and Bonny Jean too, 
with one or two more. The other guests, 
ranged on chairs, were the audience. 

I have refrained from any statement in 
reference to my private relations with Miss 
Jean Arden; and yet those relations had al- 
ready, during the few days of my visit, grown 
very peculiar. At twenty-five we are apt to 
betray our feelings, and I had promptly pro- 
ceeded, not only to show Bonny Jean my sen- 
timents, but to ¢ell her, which had resulted, I 
regret to say, ina flat rejection. This catas- 
trophe occurred late one night, in the parlor, 
when everybody had retired but ourselves. 
When I had finished the address customary 
on such occasions, I essayed to gain posses- 
sion of a small hand near me; but the small 
hand was withdrawn, and its mistress rose, 
blushing and faltering a little as she spoke. 
Her response was not very connected or very 
calmly uttered, but it was very distinct. She 
had a sincere regard for me, she said—how 
could she help having the very sincerest ?—but 
she could not, she really could not, consent 





to disturb the entente cordiale between myself 
and—Miss Wakeleigh! Then Bonny Jean had 
gone up-stairs, leaving me in my confusion. 
I retired in my turn, reflected, determined to 
leave Bellevue on the next day, duly remained, 
and was now giving, in a species of dressing- 
room behind the stage, a ferocious curl to my 
mustache, preparatory to exhibiting myself 
in the character of Hafiz, henchman and 
chief confidant of the brigand— Jack Har- 
rington—whose “ make-up ” in that character 
was appalling. Amanda, I have said, was the 
“ bride” —in an Eastern costume, which dis- 
played her pretty feet to perfection; and 
Bonny Jean, in gypsy toilet, was her favorite 
maiden. 

The performance brought down “ thunders 
of applause,” and the manner in which Jack 
Harrington, the ferocious brigand, offered upon 
numerous occasions to clasp his “ bride ”— 
Miss Amanda—to his bosom, caused the au- 
dience to greet him with tumultuous laughter. 
Perhaps its effect lay in the extreme earnest- 
ness of the actor, and an unwonted blush 
upon Miss Amanda’s face indicated that she 
had lost a little of the customary aplomb. As 
to Hafiz—that is, Dr. Bayne—and Medora— 
that is to say, Bonny Jean, there was no ex- 
hibition of regard whatever toward each other 
on their part. I went through my part in a 
dismal and tragic state of mind—for I had 
fully resolved to return to the city of X—— 
on the next day—and Bonny Jean was plainly 
nervous and constrained. 

Eleven o’clock came, and the dénotiment 
of the drama was near. The brigand, having 
fled for refuge to a terrific cavern, announced 
to his bride and Hafiz and Medora that he 
had resolved to blow them all up rather than 
surrender to his enemies. When he said 
this he scowled and shook his ataghan—the 
family carving-knife—toward the heavens. 
Then a shot resounded—the brigand shouted 
“Come!” to his bride, drawing her toward 
him, and “‘ Fly to yon passage! perchance ye 
may escape!” to Bonny Jean and myself— 
whereupon he dragged Amanda to a curtained 
recess on the left of the stage, and I took 
refuge, followed by Bonny Jean, in a similar 
recess on the opposite side—the main curtain 
in front slowly descending to rise on the last 
scene—the explosion. 

I have said that Bonny Jean followed me 
—I should have said that she essayed to do 
so. She placed her little foot on the edge of 
the platform, and attempted to descend to the 
floor, when her slender figure tottered, she 
lost her footing, and would have fallen head- 
long had I not caught her in my arms. 

“Jean! Jean! dear, dear Bonny Jean!” 
.... There I stopped, holding her close 
to my heart. She was blushing and trem- 
bling. 

“T held you in my arms once before !— 
the day you fainted—I love you more than I 
love my life—I care nothing—nothing—for 
any one in all the world but you—! ” 

The pretty head fell on my shoulder, and 
she raised her eyes to mine, with tears in 
them, but a smile on her lips, when— 

What was that barbaric outcry, mingled 
with thumpings on the floor? The audience 
were in an uproar, impatient for the explo- 
sion!—and Bonny Jean retreated quickly 





from my arms, exclaiming, “Oh, tell Mr. Har- 
rington and Miss Wakeleigh !” 

I groaned, and inwardly vituperating Jack 
and Amanda, hastened to obey. I ascended- 
the stage, passed across it behind the curtain, 
raised the drapery concealing the opposite 
recess, and beheld—what words shall I em- 
ploy to describe the spectacle I looked upon ? 
True eloquence, however, is simple, and comes 
to the point. What I saw was Jack Harring- 
ton on one knee squeezing Amanda’s hand, 
and Amanda looked at him with languishing 
sweetness, murmuring : 

“ Do not press me—I can refuse you noth. 
ing!” 

As she uttered these words she raised her 
head, and our eyes met! .... 

How that evening ended I scarcely re- 
member—I was in a whirl. I have a faint 
recollection that the cavern exploded by 
means of an old blunderbuss ; that new thun- 
ders of applause greeted the performers 
when they came out and ran up-stairs to 
change their costumes; and that Bonny Jean 
and Amanda refrained from meeting the 
glances of two overjoyed individuals during 
all the rest of the evening. 

Need I say that I did not leave Bellevue 
on the next morning? I stayed until New- 
Year, and came back three months afterward, 
having been present, on the night before I left 
X——, at the wedding of Jack Harrington 
and Amanda. 

Bonny Jean was exquisite in her bridal 
veil and wreath—she is as beautiful to me 
now, when her hair is turning gray —and 
sometimes we smile, recalling those old days, 
and the happy ending of my Christmas ro- 


mance. 
Joun Esren Cooke. 
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SKETCH OF WILLIAM W. CORCORAN. 


HE name of Corcoran is a very old name 

in Ireland, and is borne at this time by 

a Roman Catholic bishop of that country. 
From Ireland Thomas Corcoran came to 
America in 1783, and, after a residence of a 
few years in Baltimore, established himself 
in trade in Georgetown, to which place he 
was attracted by the large amount of ship- 
ping in its then prosperous port. This was 
in 1787, two years before the adoption of the 
Federal Constitution. At this time Thomas 
Corcoran was twenty-three years of age, and 
a widower. His work and industry soon 
commended him to the favor of the people of 
Georgetown. In after-years he became a di- 
rector in the Bank of Columbia, mayor of the ~ 
city, and a member of the board of trustees 
of Columbian College. He little dreamed 
when he settled in Georgetown that the me- 
tropolis of the United States would be estab- 
lished in its immediate vicinity, and that a 
son of his should be, of that metropolis, the 
most renowned and influential‘citizen. Thom- 
as Corcoran married, for his second wife, a 
lady of Georgetown. From this marriage was 
born, December 27, 1798, Witt1am Witson 
Corcoran, the subject of the present notice, 
who, at the early age-of nineteen, embarked 
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in the dry-goods trade in his native town at 
the corner of First and High Streets. He 
succeeded so well as to be able, in a few 
years, to erect a large warehouse on the cor- 
ner of Congress and Bridge Streets, in which, 
in copartnership with his brother, Thomas Cor- 
coran, he conducted the auction and commis- 
sion business until 1823, when he was compelled 
to surrender to the financial pressure of the 
time. The indebtedness of the firm was com- 
promised in a manner perfectly satisfactory 
to the ereditors, but, in 1843, Mr. Corcoran 
paid the whole debt, with the accumulated in- 
terest of twenty years, which more than 
doubled the original amount. This noble 
act elicited from one of his creditors, a 
prominent merchant of Philadelphia, the re- 
mark that, in a commercial life of twenty 
years, involving transactions of many million 
dollars, Mr. Corcoran afforded the only ex- 
ample of that nice sense of honor which in- 
sisted on paying, with the accrued interest 
for so long a period, claims which had been 
satisfactorily adjusted, and of which his 
books presented no evidence. 

From 1828 to 1836 Mr. Corcoran had 
charge of the real estate of the Bank of Co- 
lumbia and the Bank of the United States. 
In 1835 he married Miss Louise Morris, 
daughter of that distinguished officer of the 
United States Navy, Commodore Charles 
Morris. Mrs. Corcoran was endowed with 
great personal beauty, a refined taste in art 
and literature, and a most amiable temper. 
Soon after his marriage, Mr. Corcoran re- 
moved to Washington, and established him- 
self in business on Pennsylvania Avenue, near 
Fifteenth Street. In 1841 he was the finan- 
cial agent of the State Department in its for- 
eign transactions. Then commenced his inti- 
macy with Daniel Webster, which continued 
without interruption till the death of the great 
statesman of the North in 1852. Mrs. Cor- 
coran died in 1840, leaving a son, who did 
not long survive her, and a daughter bearing 
her own name, who became, in after-years, 
the wife of the Hon. George Eustis, member 
of Congress from Louisiana. 

In 1842 Mr. Corcoran formed a copartner- 
ship in the banking business with Mr. George 
W. Riggs. The United States Government 
was at this time financially embarrassed. It 
needed money, but could not borrow it. 
American credit abroad had been annihilated 
by the conduct of the repudiating States. 
Mr. Corcoran proposed, when he entered into 
partnership with Mr. Riggs, to take the gov- 
ernment loan, proposals for which were about 
to be issued. The loan was awarded to Cor- 
coran and Riggs, who managed to dispose of 
it at a handsome profit, and to establish their 
reputation as sagacious and successful finan- 
ciers. This was the beginning of Mr. Corco- 
ran’s remarkable prosperity as a banker. In 
after-years his house negotiated other loans 
for the government, and furnished the means 
by which the war against Mexico was prose- 
cuted so successfully. In 1848 Mr. Corcoran 
embarked for England, with a view of putting 
@ portion of a large United States loan his 
house had just taken on the London market. 
He was cordially received by his old friend 
George Peabody, and by the Barings, who 
aided him in the execution of his wishes to 





the extent of their power. The result was a 
decided success. When Mr. Corcoran re- 
turned to America he received, in New York, 
a brilliant ovation from the bankers and capi- 
talists of that commercial metropolis, who 
hailed him as the fortress of American credit 
on the exchanges of London and the Conti- 
nent of Europe. Subsequently, from year to 
year, Mr. Corcoran made many judicious in- 
vestments in real estate in Washington, the 
city of New York, and elsewhere, which be- 
came in time extremely remunerative, and 
enabled him to lay out and adorn the Oak- 
Hill Cemetery, on the heights of Georgetown, 
one of the most picturesque pieces of land- 
scape-gardening in the country; to present 
to the Washington Orphan Asylum its valu- 
able grounds; to erect and endow on a scale 
of princely munificence the Corcoran Art- 
Gallery, and the Louise Home for ladies re- 
duced from affluence; to endow Columbian 
College with a most valuable estate; to 
make liberal donations to the College of Wil- 
liam and Mary, the Virginia Military Insti- 
tution, the University of Washington and 
Lee, and the University of Virginia, and to 
disburse in private charities an amount hard- 
ly equaled in any age, rendering his name a 
household word in innumerable families im- 
poverished by the civil war, and by other 
“stings and arrows of outrageous fortune.” 

The erection of the Corcoran Art-Gallery 
was begun in 1857, on the corner of Penn- 
sylvania Avenue and Seventeenth Street, op- 
posite the War Department. The edifice is 
of brick and New-Jersey sandstone, in the 
Renaissance style, from a design of Ren- 
wick, of New York, and is fire-proof through- 
out. It has a front of one hundred feet on 
the avenue, and another of one hundred and 
fifteen feet on Seventeenth Street. In the 
upper story of each front are niches for the 
reception of statues of eminent artists. The 
exterior of the gallery is, in its architecture, 
appropriately ornate, as the style of an edifice 
intended for the reception of art-treasures 
should be. It is two stories in height, and 
crowned with a lofty mansard, in which are 
placed the skylights for lighting the picture- 
galleries. From the hall of entrance a wide 
staircase of stone ascends to the second 
story. On the right of the hall are janitors’ 
apartments of six rooms. On the left the 
trustees’ room, from which opens the library, 
extending for sixty feet along the western 
front. This is an elegant apartment arranged 
with alcoves, and finished in black-walnut. 
It has shelf-room for about thirty-five thou- 
sand volumes. From the library there is 
communication with the Hall of Sculpture, a 
noble apartment, which occupies the whole 
width of the building in the rear, and which 
is also reached by an entrance from the main 
hall, It is ninety-five feet in length by thirty 
in width, with a ceiling of eighteen feet in 
height. 

Ascending the grand staircase, we enter 
the halls intended for pictures. These are 
all lighted from the roof, and are thirty-five 
feet high from floor to skylight. The main 
gallery is ninety-five by forty-five feet, and 
occupies the rear of the building. The cor- 
nice is twenty-five feet from the floor, the 
ceiling arching with a spring of ten feet 





above it. This gallery is wainscoted in wal- 
nut and ash, and is intended for the exhibi- 
tion of pictures of the largest class. With 
the main gallery two others communicate, one 
on the eastern side of the edifice, the other 
on the western. These galleries are each 
forty-five by nineteen feet, and of the same 
height with the main gallery. In the south. 
east and southwest corners are two rooms, 
each twenty-five feet square, also lighted from 
the roof, and intended for the reception of 
pictures of moderate dimensions. In the 
centre of the building, over the main entrance, 
is an octagon room, with the skylight above. 
In this room Powers’s statue of the Greek 
Slave will be placed. The main gallery will 
be lighted at night with two hundred and 
eighty burners arranged in a hollow oblong 
square, ten feet below the ceiling. The other 
galleries will be lighted with chandeliers. 
The whole building is heated with steam, 
after the most approved method. 

The annual income of the art gallery, from 
its present endowment, exceeds fifty thousand 
dollars. If to this endowment we add the 
cost of the building and grounds, it will be, 
beyond a doubt, the most generous contribu- 
tion ever made to art by any private citizen 
in Europe or America. 

The Corcoran Art-Gallery will soon be 
opened to the public. It hardly need be said 
that but a small portion of the vast edifice 
will be filled with works of art at present. 
Mr. Corcoran’s own private collection of 
about eighty good pictures by Cole, Hunting- 
ton, Doughty, Elliot, and other well-known 
American artists, and the recent purchase by 
the trustees in Europe of several fine works 
by Gerome and other painters of the modern 
French school, will constitute the main part 
of the collection, to which may be added a 
collection of casts from the antique, and sev- 
eral fine bronzes, The Smithsonian contribu- 
tion of casts from the best statues in the 
Vatican, taken by express permission of the 
Pope, in return for scientific contributions 
from that institution, is not expected to ar- 
rive till next year. By that time, also, sev- 
eral valuable contributions from private 
sources will be received. The income of the 
gallery will also be annually expended in pur- 
chases—so that in a few years it will contain 
a collection of works of art not inferior at 
least to that of any other American gallery. 
The world-famous galleries of Dresden and 
the Louvre; of the Pitti Palace, the Grand- 
duke of Tuscany and the Vatican; of Venice 
and Bologna; of Madrid and Seville, are of 
course unapproachable by any efforts that 
can be made on this side of the Atlantic. No 
Raphael, or Titian, or Correggio ; no Velasquez 
or Murillo; no Claude Lorraine or Poussin, 
is yet visible in our horizon. But may we 
not hope that, with the growth of American 
art fostered by American patronage, the time 
is not far distant when the walls of American 
galleries shall glow with forms as divine and 
colors as illusive as any that charm the eye 
in the most famous galleries abroad? In 
this matter, as in all others, we must begin at 
the beginning. 

The Louise Home, a stately structure on 
Massachusetts Avenue near Fifteenth Street, 
was erected by Mr. Corcoran in 1870, for the 
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residence of ladies reduced from affluence, and 
over fifty years of age. This benevolent in- 
stitution has been richly endowed by Mr. 
Corcoran. The inmates of the Home are pro- 
vided with all the comforts of life (clothing 
excepted), and occupy beautiful apartments 
elegantly furnished. A library of standard 
works has been provided for their entertain- 
ment. A large hall in the centre of the edi- 
fice, surrounded by galleries communicating 
with each story, and lighted from the roof, 
affords a delightful promenade in cold or 
stormy weather. The finances of the Home 
are vested in a board of trustees; its inter- 
nal affairs are intrusted toa board of lady 
managers, of whom Mrs. Ogle Tayloe is pres- 
ident. Among the inmates are several ladies 
over eighty years of age. 

The present number of beneficiaries is 
about forty, including the widows of several 
gallant officers of the United States Navy, 
and of other gentlemen distinguished in the 
church, the university, or private life. 

Through the munificent endowment, by 
Mr. Corcoran, of Columbian University, with 
landed property to a large amount, this in- 
stitution has been established, after a strug- 
gle for existence of fifty years, on a firm and 
enduring foundation. Of this university, of 
which his father was one of the original cor- 
porators, Mr. Corcoran now fills the office of 
president of the board of trustees. 

When Mr. Webster left Mr. Tyler’s cabi- 
net in 1843, Mr. Corcoran became the pur- 
chaser of the house which that great states- 
man had occupied on Lafayette Square. Mr. 
Corcoran greatly improved the house and 
grounds, and, after his accession to fortune, 
became noted for his hospitality. The late 
Mr. Ogle Tayloe, in his “ Reminiscences of 
Washington,” remarks: “Mr. Corcoran, by 
his magnificent entertainments, threw all oth- 
ers in the shade. Under several administra- 
tions he wielded a great influence in this city. 
His splendid dinners are well remembered ; 
the most grand, with a file of senators on 
each side of the table, or intermingled with 
the foreign and cabinet ministers, but the 
most beautiful when he occasionally assem- 
bled pretty women, for Mr. Corcoran has an 
eye to beauty. His taste in all respects is 
excellent.” 

When the Interior Department was estab- 
lished in 1849, Mr. Corcoran erected a large 
and substantial edifice for its accommoda- 
tion on Fifteenth Street, opposite the Treas- 
ury Department. This building is now occu- 
pied by the paymaster-general of the army. 
In 1870 he erected the Washington Hotel on 
Vermont Avenue, which became at once the 
most fashionable hotel of the city. When in- 
formed last winter that the only obstacle to 
the establishment of an historical society of 
the District of Columbia was the want of 
means, he immediately responded by sub- 
scribing the requisite amount. When Ire- 
land was suffering from famine in 1855, Mr. 
Corcoran contributed five thousand dollars 
for her relief. When Kossuth was electrify- 
ing the country by his eloquent appeals in 
behalf of Hungary, Mr. Corcoran furnished 
the means to transport more than a hundred 
Hungarians from New York to the far West. 

It was in reference to this fact that Mr. 





Peabody said in a letter to Mr. Corcoran: 
“You acted nobly by the Hungarians. How- 
ever liberal I may be here in England, I can- 
not keep pace with your noble acts of charity 
at home; but one of these days I mean to 
come out, and then, if my feelings do not 
change, and I shall have fortune, I will be- 
come a strong competitor with you in benev- 
olence.” 

Mr. Peabody and Mr. Corcoran were boys 
together in Georgetown sixty years ago. 
Then commenced the friendship between 
these two great philanthropists which was 
terminated only by the death of the elder. 
When Mr. Corcoran was abroad in 1863-"64 
they went to Italy together, and spent a de- 
lightful winter in Rome and Naples. On his 
last visit to America Mr. Peabody was the 
guest of Mr. Corcoran in Washington, and 
together they spent the summer at the White 
Sulphur Springs of Virginia. In commemo- 
ration of this friendship of many years, the 
name of George Peabody is borne by Mr. 
Corcoran’s youngest grandson, George Pea- 
body Eustis. 

Mr. Corcoran was endowed by Nature with 
a strong constitution, which no excesses have 
impaired, and a noble physique worthy to be 
the shrine of so benevolent a heart. His 
fine head, crowned with white hair, forms the 
most striking and picturesque feature of every 
assemblage which he enters. His majestic 
presence inspires the respect of all be- 
holders. 

In the spring of 1872 a large delegation 
of the citizens of Washington proceeded to 
New York to await Mr. Corcoran’s arrival 
from Europe, and to escort "him to his home. 
No similar mark of respect and affection has 
been awarded to any of his contemporaries. 

Mr. Corcoran is imbued with a true love 
for the beautiful in art and Nature. His 
taste for landscape-gardening on a grand 
scale was fully developed on his fine estate of 
Harewood in the environs of Washington, 
which became in a few years, through his 
liberal outlay, a marvel of beauty. Hare- 
wood is now an appendage of the fine park 
of the Soldiers’ Home, and will be preserved, 
undoubtedly, for many generations, as a mon- 
ument of the taste and artistic judgment of 
its original projector. 

The various structures erected by Mr. 
Corcoran are marked by solidity and strength. 
The Louise Home and the Art Gallery bid 
fair to defy the ravages of time for centuries. 
An earthquake alone could shake them from 
their foundations. Solidity and strength are 
his chief mental characteristics, as may natu- 
rally be inferred from the history of his life. 
In his intercourse with his friends dignity 
and affability are happily blended. He still 
retains that old-fashioned courtesy of manner 
known in our day as the manner of the old 
school. To the gentler sex he is especially 
deferential. No one is more delighted than 
Mr. Corcoran with the society of intelligent 
and agreeable women. He retains to a re- 
markable degree his recollection of the past. 
Endowed with a great fund of humor, as a 
raconteur he is not surpassed by any of his 
contemporaries. His chief amusements are a 
game of whist and conversation with his 
friends. His church is the Episcopalian, in 





which his father was educated, and who was 
so familiar with its ritual as to be able to re- 
peat all the prayers from memory. To the 
new Church of the Ascension in Washington- 
Mr. Corcoran is by far the largest con- 
tributor. 

To his fellow-citizens of Georgetown and 
Washington it scarcely need be said that so 
benevolent a man is an object of sincere and 
affectionate admiration. 


Wixstow M. Warson. 





A SUMMER TOUR IN HIGH 
LATITUDES. 


SCANDINAVIA, FINLAND, RUSSIA. 
By ALEXANDER DELMAR. 


Ws 

MADE but few notes during my tour in 

high latitudes; and these related chiefly 
to matters of fact. Nor do I regret the 
course pursued. Impressions made upon the 
mind while memory is subdued, imagination 
suppressed, and judgment confined to the sur- 
face, in the absorbing function of observa- 
tion, are very apt to be superficial and worth- 
less. The vitality that is needed for sensa- 
tion cannot at the same time be employed in 
the exercise of those numerous and delicate 
functions which are necessary to produce 
matured judgment. The European traveler 
must first be rid of the phantasmagoria of 
kings, nobles, peasants, temples, museums, 
landscapes, mountains, rivers, and cataracts, 
which flit in rapid procession before his tired 
eye, before that ratiocination can begin which 
plunges beneath the dazzling surface of this 
vision, plumbs its solid foundation, and, ar- 
ranging its parts in due subordination, ex- 
tracts from them the lessons they teach. 

I remember well the impressions that 
came crowding to the mind for recognition 
after I had left Sweden and embarked for 
Finland. The perfect subordination of the 
various classes of men in the country from 
which I had lately departed, the seeming 
symmetry of this arrangement, the scenes of 
beauty I had witnessed throughout the land, 
the gayety and prettiness of the capital, all 
united to render this retrospection very like 
a view through a kaleidoscope. Like such a 
view, there was always one dark fragment of 
the vision that appeared in every combina- 
tion. Turn over Sweden in the mind which- 
ever way I would, socially, politically, com- 
mercially, historically, there was ever the 
same admonition: “Sweden is dead!” 

The words seemed to echo themselves 
from every rock of the thousand sea-lapped 
Aland Islands, through which we were thread- 
ing our way, and which once were hers. In 
Finland, subsequently, they asserted them- 
selves still more vividly upon the mind, now 
thoroughly rested from the fatigue of the 
myriad sensations impressed by a rapid jour- 
ney. For over seven centuries had Sweden 
held this country—almost as long as the Nor- 
mans have held England. The language, re- 
ligion, dress, manners, and traditions of the 
people, had all become so thoroughly Swedish 
that in Finland to-day you fancy you are still 
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in Scandinavia. Yet, far from maintaining 
such a struggle as even the Moors did to keep 
their hold upon Spain, without any really 
serious effort to preserve this vast territory 
from encroachment, which is fertile enough to 
have been once proudly called the “ granary 
of Sweden,” it was twice relinquished to 
its present masters, and on both occasions 
through the weakness and treachery of Swed- 
ish statesmen. 

Among the passengers of the Dagmar was 
a gentleman who had lately served as captain 
in our Union Army throughout the late war. 
We soon fell into conversation, at first about 
the United States, then about Sweden, the 
thrift and cheerfulness of her people, about 
Jenny Lind, about the wondrous Christine 
Nilsson, whose marriage I had lately wit- 
nessed in Westminster Abbey, about Swedish 
art generally, and finally about Swedish poli- 
tics. On this theme he was at first very re- 
served. At last, growing more confident in 
the discretion of his interlocutor, he opened 
his mind freely. 

“T was born a Swede,” said he, “ but am 
now an American. My loved country is 
dead” (precisely my own conclusion). ‘The 
nobility of Sweden are every thing—the peo- 
ple nothing. The king is a feeble man, con- 
trolled by a selfish class, himself a foreigner, 
the descendant of an obscure Frenchman, 
who secured the throne by a trick.—What! 
don’t you know the story? Well, then, here 
it is.” 

We were now threading the Aland Islands. 
It was a bright day overhead, the sea was 
smooth and dotted with a thousand rocky 
islets, which reared their plains on bases of 
rugged granite, and wore upon their crests 
clusters of dark pines. Here and there was 
seen a shanty, or other sign of human habita- 
tion ; but, for the most part, they were unin- 
habited, save by screaming sea-birds, whose 
shrill cries mocked the rage of the torn waves 
cast upon their desolate shores. The passen- 
gers smoked their papirosses and walked the 
decks, the steamer’s engines clattered and 
plunged in their breathless work, and my 
informant held my arm and told me the story 
of Bernadotte. 

“Sweden, you must know, had changed 
her dynasty half a dozen times. It was Swer- 
ker, and Eric, and I know not how many more, 
until Margaret united the three Scandinavian 
states some five hundred years ago. Then 
Gustavus Ericsson, a nobleman, was elected 
king. A lot of quarrelsome and sensual mon- 
archs, among them several women as bad as 
the rest, succeeded him, until about a cen- 
tury ago the dynasty played out, and Russia 
undertook to supply us with a king. This 
she was enabled to do because the three 
Scandinavian kingdoms were now separate, 
and she had taken from us Finland and the 
south coasts of the Baltic. These she had 
agreed to restore, except a small part of Fin- 
land, if we accepted the Bishop of Liibeck 
for a king. Well, the people had noth- 
ing to say; the nobility concluded the bar- 
gain, and foreigner No. One came to reign in 
Stockholm. His reign and that of his suc- 
cessors were marked by new degradations for 
the country—foreign influence, foolish wars, 
hurhiliating treaties, fights with the nobles, 





fights with the people, all to render them- 
selves more powerful, and all ending in ren- 
dering the country weaker. Under Gustavus 
III. we lost Finland again. He was at length 
assassinated. His son was an idiot, and the 
Duke of Sudermania was appointed regent 
and afterward king, as Charles XIII. What 
a precious lot they were! This Charles signs 
a treaty with Russia which resigns Finland for- 
ever. Then comes the new constitution and 
another king, the Prince of Holstein-Augus- 
tenberg, and another assassination; and so in 
1810 Sweden finds herself without a royal 
head, and the nobles go begging all around 
the Continent for somebody to come and 
command them and the people whom they 
command. O my poor, bleeding country! 
Why, sir, it is enough to make a man cry! 
To think that out of the three millions of 
Saxon-haired men and fair women in Sweden 
there was not one deemed good or great 
enough to play the miserable ré/e of monarch, 
but we must go and pick up a little Gascon 
attorney, and put into his hands the sceptre 
of the old Norse kings! Yes, sir, Bernadotte 
was nothing but a little country attorney. 
He was born at Pau, somewhere down near 
the Pyrenees; was brought up as a lawyer, 
and did not succeed ; then went fora common 
soldier among the troops of Louis XVI., and 
was a sergeant when the French Revolution 
broke out. Thirteen years after he enlisted 
in the Bourbon army he was a brigadier-gen- 
eral among the republicans. Thirteen years 
after that he was created Prince of Ponte 
Corvo by Napoleon. He was a wretched sol- 
dier and a blundering general, but somehow 
or other he managed always to work himself 
into good places. It was his pettifogging 
smartness that advanced him, not his bravery. 
He was as like your General B—— as two 
peas, only I think General B—— much the 
better man. I served under B—., and know 
something about him. Now look at Berna- 
dotte’s luck. In 1809 Napoleon had a row 
with him, and sent him off to Italy in a sort 
of exile. In 1810 the son of Charles XIII. 
of Sweden dies, and the throne is without an 
heir. Russia presses the Duke of Oldenburg. 
Napoleon recommends Frederick VI. of Den- 
mark. Charles XIII, then very old, sends 
Baron Moerner to Paris to suggest still an- 
other candidate. 
trust, throws over the king’s candidate, and, 
in conjunction with some other Swedish no- 
bles in Paris as weak and false as himself, 
enters into treaty with Bernadotte, who art- 
fully leads them to suppose that he, and not 
Frederick of Denmark, is Napoleon’s candi- 
date. This they write home to the old king, 
and, at his suggestion, the Diet of the states 
elect Bernadotte Crown-prince of Sweden. 
When Napoleon heard of it he was both amazed 
and chagrined: but the thing was done; he 
did not care much about it, and was only 
glad to get rid of the miserable little Gascon 
by shipping him off to Sweden. Here he ar- 
rived in midsummer of 1810, and from that 
moment to this he and his sickly descendants 
have continued to rule the country. 

“ Now, what made Moerner hit upon Ber- 
nadotte? Nothing but chance and intrigue. 
Bernadotte had been sent by Napoleon, in 
1808, to Sweden, to conquer that country and 





Moerner is false to his | 
| did I remember how, in our haste to carry to 





partition it between Denmark and Russia, 
All he did was to make some acquaintances 
there; for the expedition failed. Meeting 
these acquaintances in Paris two years later, 
when they were hunting for a king, he makes 
them believe that the failure of his Swedish 
expedition was due to his love—his love— 
bah! the pettifogging Gascon !—for the coun- 
try. This, united with the fact that under 
Napoleon he had been in several successful 
battles against the Russians, the great anxiety 
of the Swedes to find a man who could re. 
cover Finland for them, and the deceit he 
practised about being Napoleon’s favorite for 
the vacant throne, did the business for us, 
and made him king. He never recovered 
Finland from Russia; he never even attempt- 
ed it: on the contrary, he formed a secret 
league with the czar against France in 1812. 
Napoleon, then moving on Moscow, offered 
him Finland and all the south coast of the 
Baltic to help him, and he might have done it 
successfully ; but the same treachery that 
made him King of Sweden turned him against 
his own country and his benefactor. He 
coldly saw Napoleon defeated ; he coldly saw 
Russia retain Finland; and all that he did 
was to secure the annexation of Norway on 
terms that renders her entirely independent, 
and considerably more of a burden than an 
advantage. And, to crown a long life of in- 
trigue and baseness, he signed the convention 
of 1834, which virtually left Sweden a tribu- 
tary kingdom to Russia. I hope to see the 
day when the Scandinavians will show the 
world that they still retain a little of the old 
Norse blood in them ; but, sir, it will not be 
so long as Bernadotte’s race sits on the throne 
of Sweden.” 

From first to last, during my entire tour 
in high latitudes, this was the only man who 
was not afraid to talk politics openly and 
freely. Of course, he knew that I would not 
betray him; but, when I say that he was a 
person of some distinction, it will be seen that 
he ran no contemptible risk in confiding so 
much to a comparative stranger. There was 
but little free talk in Scandinavia; even in 
Hamburg, people being more careful than 
they used to be; there was absolutely none in 
Russia. 

During our run through the Aland Islands 
we passed within view of Bomarsund. Well 


America the fall of this important fortress in 
1854, the steamer I left Liverpool in ran slap 
up against Cape Race Rock, and left us, some 
seven hundred frightened passengers, to find 
the best of our way to land, there to live like 
so many Robinson Crusoes, until a coasting 


| craft took us off to endure the further miser- 


ies of a fortnight’s residence among the cod- 
fish-eaters of St. Johns! There lay the old 
granite forts, in as good repair as though they 
never had been taken, and we had never been 
foundered on Cape Race, in our haste to tell 
all about it to our countrymen on the other 
side of the world. General Bodisco com- 
manded it at the time, he whose accomplished 
son is now the Russian consul-general at New 
York, and whose other son, scarcely less ac- 
complished, I was soon to meet in St. Peters- 
burg. But the allies had steamed up through 
this quiet sea with an overwhelming force, 
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and battered the forts into stone chips: so 
the brave old general had to capitulate at last. 

Soon even this souvenir of the past faded 
in the dim distance, and, after the appearance 
of a few more surge-worn islets, the myriad 
group of Aland was passed; the ship steamed 
out into the broad, blue Gulf of Bothnia, and 
the Finnish shores came gradually into view. 

My ideas of Finland, I must confess, were 
rather vague and limited. I had the general 
notion that it was a cold, cheerless, inhospi- 
table country, where a sparse population of 
half-starved and frozen fishermen led a semi- 
benighted and cheerless existence. The en- 
trance to Abo entirely dispelled this absurd 
illusion. This pretty town stands at the head 
of a long bay, skirted with a succession of 
hills, on whose sides reposes many a cheerful 
evidence of the comfort and luxury which fall 
to the share of at least some of the Finns, A 
neat cottage here, a pretty suburban villa 
there; a thriving-looking ship-yard at one 
point, some sleek-looking cattle; and, finally, 
above the substantial stone quay, at which 
the steamer stopped, a little. paradise of a 
café—all these were evidences of Finnish 
comfort, which soon put my crude notions of 
Ultima Thule to rout. 

Ten minutes after the vessel was moored, 
we were all ashore sight-seeing. The hill, at 
the foot of which was the quay, and half-way 
up the crest of which stood the café, was 
skirted near the water’s edge by a good cob- 
ble-stone road. Over this a hundred Russian 
droskas, vehicles which I here saw for the first 
time, rattled as though every horse was mad, 


and every driver determined to smash the 


equipage or die. We had but a few hours to 
stay at Abo, and the droskas were snapped up 
by the passengers as soon as they touched 
terra firma, and whisked away to do the town. 
A few of the quieter sort clambered up to the 
café on the hill, and ordered refreshments to 
be served on its pretty piazza, while they 
gazed upon the busy scenes enacting below 
them around the steamer, or followed the 
cloud of drvskas that were now bearing the 
rest of the party through the town. 

Abo is a quiet place. The streets are 
wide and cobble-stoned. The houses are of 
stone and plaster, rarely more than one story 
high, and yellow-washed—precisely like the 
yellow-washed and plastered stone-houses of 
Southern Spain. The sights are a bronze sit- 
ting statue of somebody—the inscription on 
which, being in Russian, no man we could find 

‘could read, if, indeed, they could read any 
thing at all, which, after trying half a dozen, 
we began very seriously to doubt—the obser- 
vatory, and the cathedral. 

Of these the cathedral alone proved inter- 
esting. After hunting all over town for the 
key, it was at last produced, and we were led 
into the interior of a very ancient edifice, the 
first of the kind, we were told, ever built in 
this extreme latitude. The interior was of 
vast dimensions, but destitute of furniture or 
embellishment. The light struggled in but 
dimly through its dusty windows, the air was 
close with long confinement, and smelt of 
death and rotting bones, and the stone pave- 
ment echoed loudly to our rude footsteps, as 
though it had never been invaded by so cheer- 
ful a party before, and never hoped to be 








again. There were tombs of valiant Swedish 
knights, and marble carvings and slabs re- 
cording their doughty deeds; there was a 
monument, erected by some contrite king of 
Sweden, who discovered too late that he had 
cruelly wronged his faithful wife, and reduced 
her and her helpless offspring to indigence— 
showing, alas! that even in Finland man is 
the same jealous and suspicious lord that he 
is in Italy or Turkey; there were vaults be- 
neath the pavements, and sarcophagi within 
the walls, into which they led us to contem- 
plate, with stifled noses, the skeletons of mar- 
tyrs, saints, and nobles, still preserved there ; 
there was a shriveled frame of a hapless in- 
fant who died some centuries ago, yet who is 
still kept in this charnel-house to exhibit his 
osseous hideousness to a pitying world; and 
there was a serious sexton who, for this ghast- 
ly show of bones, made no bones of soliciting 
every individual member of the party for a 
gratuity. 

I was glad when its heavy doors were 
slammed upon this tomb of the medieval 
dead, and we stood once more on the porch 
of the church, and breathed the warm and 
cheerful air of to-day. 

A hasty visit to the Finnish Bureau of 
Statistics, whose courteous director explained 
the simple mechanism of his office, concluded 
our stay at Abo. 

All the droskas in town dashed concen- 
trically to the quay, all the passengers de- 
scended from the café, all the stragglers. he- 
longing to the steamer were hustled aboard, 
and, with a parting glance at Abo’s scant at- 
tractions, we steamed down the harbor and 
steered for Helsingfors. 


A NATIVE SINGER. 





‘é O not fail to come to-morrow even- 
ing,” once wrote a New-York lady 

to me, @ propos of a musical party at her 
house, to which I had been invited. “I want 
you to hear the new singer, a Miss Kellogg, 
who is to make her débud at our academy next 
season, and who, I think, will some day be 
among the best of our American prime-donne.” 
The prediction has long since been ful- 
filled, but I often recall that note, and the 
evening that followed, of which the young, 
delicate girl, a child as yet in years, slender 
as areed, and fragile-looking as a flower, 
with her sweet, fresh, bird-like voice, and 
soft, dark eyes, was the centre and the at- 
traction. The bud-like promise of her ex- 
treme youth was her attraction then—a prom- 
ise of beauty in the slender form and girlish 
features, and a promise of future glory in the 
tones of her as yet undeveloped but already 
charming voice. There were many present 
that evening who predicted that the young 
singer had not sufficient power, either of 
voice or physique, to endure the strain and 
stress of an artistic career; but there were 
others—and they were those who best knew 
the débutante— who prophesied for her a fu- 
ture bright as that which really awaited her. 
A few months later, the young singer 
made her first appearance on the public 
boards as Gilda in “Rigoletto.” She was 
frightened to death, poor child! and well 





she might be, thus called upon to face the 
ordeal of a public appearance at an age when 
most girls are studying French verbs and 
English history, under the watchful care of a- 
vigilant governess. She said afterward that 
her throat that evening felt like nothing so 
much as a piece of thick flannel, so dry and 
rough did it seem, nor did any liquid avail to 
allay that feeling of oppressive dryness. But 
she succeeded in spite of youth, stage-fright, 
and inexperience, and a few weeks later she 
appeared in “ Linda di Chamounix,” singing 
and acting with a brilliancy and a fervor that 
surprised even her most partial friends. 

Her greatest triumph was, however, re- 
served for a few years later, when Gounod’s 
“ Faust” was first produced upon the Ameri- 
can lyric stage. The delicious music of the 
part of Margaret was exactly suited to the 
now developed voice and artistic method of 
the young prima-donna, and the sparkling 
cadences of the “ Jewel-Song”’ came as nat- 
urally from her lips as does the trill of a night- 
ingale from the bird’s song-laden throat. As 
an actress, too, she achieved an unexpected 
and most merited success. The part of Mfar- 
garet has become of late so incrusted with 
the traditions of the stage, that any clever 
actress now finds it a comparatively easy task 
to embody it, if only she has imitative skill 
enough to remember and reproduce certain 
portions of the most celebrated impersona- 
tions. Nilsson and Lucca on the lyric stage, 
and Marie Seebach on the tragic boards, have 
each given a great rendition of the part. But 
when Louise Kellogg assumed the character, 
she was literally called upon, in French par- 
lance, to “ create” it—no mean task for one 
so young. And she did so in the spirit of a 
true artist. The great poem of Geethe was 
her text; the illustrations of Kaulbach and 
Retzsch were her models, and the result was 
that the Margaret of Goethe stepped on the 
stage on that first night of “ Faust” amid 
the plaudits of the admiring audience. In the 
scene on the church-steps, she reproduces, 
with exquisite fidelity, the celebrated picture, 
by Kaulbach, of “ Margaret before the shrine 
of the Holy Virgin.” A moment of intense 
tragic force in her personation is that in which 
Margaret, lying prostrate on the dead body 
of Valentine, slowly rises while the crowd 
kneels around her, and stands erect with the 
light of incipient insanity shining in her di- 
lated eyes. 

Her first engagement in London was a 
scene of continual triumph. She sang on 
the same boards, and frequently in the same 
operas, with Nilsson and Titiens, while Ade- 
lina Patti was the attraction at the rival 
house; yet, though surrounded by rivals of 
such varied excellence and world-wide fame, 
and with the undoubted drawback of her 
American birth, her success was instant and 
complete. The great event of the season was 
the production of Mozart’s “Nozze di Fi- 
garo,” with all three singers in the cast: Mlle. 
Nilsson being Cherubino ; Mlle. Titiens, the 
Countess ; and Miss Kellogg personating Su- 
sanna, Her singing of Mozart’s exquisite 
music excited great enthusiasm, and those 
portions of the opera where Cherubino and 
Susanna appear together, were singularly de- 
lightful, the lovely blond and the sparkling 
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brunette setting off and enhancing each 
other’s beauty, while their blended voices 
reminded the hearer of a chain formed of 
intertwined strings of pearls and diamonds. 
She also appeared in most of her leading char- 
acters during the season, winning fresh lau- 
rels as Margaret, Linda, and Lucia, especially. 
Her second London engagement, which she 
filled the year before last, was in every re- 
spect as brilliant as its predecessor. She sang 
with Signor Campanini on the night when he 
made his first appearance before a London 
audience, she being the Lucia to his Edgardo, 
and sharing the applause which was lavished 
on the singer who has been hailed as the 
probable successor to Mario and Giuglini. 

It is a matter of regret that the imper- 
fect organization of most of the Italian opera- 
troupes which have visited this country should 
prevent us from hearing our American prima- 
donna in more than one of the greater parts 
in which she has achieved a noted success. 
Especially is this the case with her Catarina 
in “ L’Etoile du Nord,” her finished and fault- 
less rendition of the very difficult and florid 
music of that part being still a glowing mem- 
ory in the minds of our opera-goers, and 
particularly her brilliant vocalization in the 
celebrated trio for the soprano and two flutes, 
which, originally written for Jenny Lind, has 
since presented almost insurmountable diffi- 
culties to the daring singer who would fain 
attempt it. Only Madame Lagrange and Miss 
Kellogg have, on our side of the water, ever 
successfully accomplished the feat. Her Alice, 
in “ Robert le Diable,” is also a fine and {n- 
ished personation, and her singing of those 
exquisite melodies, “ Quand je quittais la Nor- 
mandie,” and “ Va, dit-elle,” was admirable 
in artistic finish and purity of tone. But the 
lack of the basso voices on our lyric stage 
has caused the operas of Meyerbeer to be 
thrust into the background, for “ L’Etoile du 
Nord” finds no Peter the Great or Gritzenko, 
and Robert is silent for want of a Bertram. 
So we must be content to hear this admirable 
artiste in operas less worthy of her powers, 
and also less favorable to their display; for, 
in common with almost all really great sing- 
ers, her success in a part is usually in direct 
proportion to the character of the musig she 
is called upon to sing. 

“She never introduces an ornament with- 
out its meaning something,” once said to me 
a great musical critic, who was in ecstasies 
over Miss Kellogg’s Lucia. ‘ She never over- 
loads her music with florid and meaningless 
ornament—her every cadenza has a purpose.” 
And this singular conscientiousness, if we 
may so term it, is carried into the minutest 
detail of every impersonation. 

For instance, I was once with her in her 
dressing-room on a benefit-night. The per- 
formance consisted, among other entertain- 
ments, of the first act of “ La Traviata” and 
the third act of “ Faust,” in both of which 
Miss Kellogg enacted the heroine. The act 
of “ La Traviata” came first, and was ended, 
the fair prima-donna was hurrying to change 
her gorgeous toilet of azure-blue and tea-rose- 
colored satin for the simple white-and-blue 
attire of Margaret. The russet-leather shoes 
belonging to the costume had been mislaid, 
and some delay occurred before they were 





found, during which time their owner was in 
an agony for fear she should be too late. I 
suggested, therefore, that she should retain 
the pale-blue satin slippers which she had 
worn as Violetta, the delicate tint of which 
matched the bordering of her Margaret cos- 
tume. 

“ Who in the world ever heard of a burgher 
maiden going to church in satin slippers ?” 
was her reply; nor did she desist from her 
search till the appropriate articles were 
found. 

The incident is but a trifling one, yet it 
seems to illustrate the intelligent care and 
thoughtfulness which she bestows upon the 
minutest detail connected with her art. 

No unimportant adjunct to Miss Kellogg’s 
career has been her personal beauty, which is 
far more real than are usually the charms of 
stage-heroines. Apart from the heightening 
of the complexion on the boards, rendered 
necessary by the glare of the foot-lights, she 
uses no other device, and off the stage she 
uses none at all. The dazzlingly-white arms 
and shoulders displayed by the black robes 
of Donna Anna and the gold-spangled Tita- 
nia dress of Filina owe nothing of their love- 
liness to lily-white, blane de perle, or even 
pearl-powder. The long, dark tresses that 
fall like a mantle over the shoulders of the 
distinguished Lucia are of native growth, 
and cost their fair wearer not one single cent. 
The mass and weight of that splendid cheve- 
lure are, indeed, often a burden and an incon- 
venience, especially during the violent head- 
aches from which Miss Kellogg frequently 
suffers. I have often seen her, during one of 
these attacks, lying prostrate on a sofa, and 
almost covered by the dark, silky veil of the 
abundant tresses which were unfastened be- 
cause their weight and thickness were more 
than the throbbing head could endure. 

A singular and mournful little romance is 
connected with the earlier portion of the fair 
singer’s career. During the last year of the 
war, and after one of the last of the great 
battles, the chaplain of one of the Massachu- 
setts regiments was engaged in rendering the 
last services to the dying, when he came 
across.a young lieutenant lying by the road- 
side, and evidently desperately wounded. The 
chaplain proposed to summon medical aid, 
but the young man declined the offer, saying 
that he was dying, and that he preferred to 
be left to pass away without further suffer- 
ing. 


After doing what he could to make the 
sufferer more comfortable in his last mo- 
ments, the chaplain asked the dying man if he 
wished to send any messages to his relatives 


or friends? ‘No; he had neither—he was 
alone in the world.” ‘‘ Was there no one,” 
persisted the chaplain, “to whom he would 
like to send a word of farewell?” The 
young officer hesitated. 

“ Yes,” he answered, “ there ts one—Miss 
Clara Louise Kellogg, the prima-donna. She 
does not know me, nor have I ever even met 
her or seen her off the stage; but she is the 
one—the only—woman thatI have ever loved. 
I saw her in opera repeatedly when I was 
last in Boston, and the effect she produced 
upon me was instantaneous and ineffaceable. 
And I should die the happier, did I know 





that she would one day learn that I had once 
existed, and that I had loved her.” 

A few brief lines were penciled by the 
failing hand on a leaf of the chaplain’s note. 
book, a single dark curl was severed from 
the locks already growing dank with the 
dews of death, a word or two of thanks were 
faintly spoken, and then the dim eyes closed, 
and the brief romance and the young soldier’s 
life had ended together. 

In due course of time the letter and the 
lock of hair were placed in Miss Kellogg’s 
hands; and if the spirit of the sender, at the 
moment of her receiving them, was hovering 
near, he had at least the joy of learning that, 
though unknown to his fair lady-love, he had 
not died unwept by her. 

In private life Miss Kellogg is even more 
charming than she is upon the boards. She 
is a sparkling and vivacious conversational- 
ist, and withal a most intelligent and sensible 
one. She is a thorough lady, and, what is 
better still, she is a pure-minded, high-souled, 
intellectual woman. And she is, too, a thor- 
ough American, proud of her nationality and 
of the fact that she received her musical edu- 
cation wholly in the United States, and reso- 
lutely refusing to Italianize her name to Sig- 
norina Keelogi, or to Frenchify it to Mdlle. 
Keelogue. American by birth, American by 
education, American in heart, and soul, and 
name, she remains not only the greatest.but 
also the most national of all American prime- 


donne. 
Lucy H. Hoorrr. 





A DAUGHTER OF BOHEMIA.* 
A NOVEL. 


By CHRISTIAN REID. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


“Woman, and will you cast, 
For a word, quite off, at last, 
Me, your own, your you— 
Since, as Truth is true, 
I was you all, the happy past— 
Me do you leave aghast 
With the memories we amassed ?”” 


Norau was standing, with her back to the 
door, gazing half absently out of the open 
window, when the sound of Tyndale’s step, as 
he entered the summer-house, made her start 
and turn around. By the quick lighting-up 
of his eye, the quick flush of pleasure which 
rose to his face, it was evident that he had 
not been at all certain of finding her; but the 
expression of her face did not change in the 
least as she walked slowly forward and paused 
at the table in the centre of the floor. Evi- 
dently she was there for a purpose, and evi- 
dently, also, it was one with which pleasure 
had little to do. 

“You are late,” she said, quietly, before 
he could utter any salutation. “I have been 
waiting for some time.” 

“Have you? I am sorry, very sorry!” he 
answered, with the flush deepening on his 
face. It is always awkward to be late in 
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keeping an appointment which one has made 
one’s self; but Tyndale was a man who piqued 
himself on the observance of the little things 
in which high-breeding consists, and he knew 
that for a gentleman to be late in keeping an 
appointment with a lady is an unpardonable 
social offense. ‘“ How can I ask you to par- 
don me?” he said. “I had no idea you 
would be able to leave the house so early—it 
is very early, you know.” 

“Ts it?” said she, carelessly. ‘ But, after 
all, early is a relative term. If one had been 
awake all night, for instance, one might call 
it late.” 

“You have not been awake all night, I 
trust ?”’ (rather tenderly). 

“No” (very indifferently). 
brokenly, and the heat was intense. 
it Hood says ?— 


“But I slept 
What is 


*They must be wretched who cannot sleep 
When God himself draws the curtain!’ 


Well, I was not particularly wretched—not 
wretched at all, in fact—but still I did not 
sleep. I had bad dreams, and bad dreams al- 
ways upset me for the day. I dreamed about 
you!” (with startling directness). 

“T hope you don’t mean to imply that 
your dreams were bad because they were of 
me!” 

“Yes, I mean to imply just that—they 
were bad because they were of you! But I 
dreamed of other disagreeable things, also, 
and therefore I was glad when day dawned, 
and the night was over. I did not come to 
talk of my dreams, however,” said she, sitting 
down. “Suppose we proceed at once to busi- 
uess? Early or late, I cannot spend much 
time here.” 

“T have not yet told you how glad, how 
happy I am to find you!” he began, eagerly ; 
but she interrupted him. 

“There is not the slightest reason why 
you should be either glad or happy. I am 
here simply because your note seemed to in- 
dicate that there was an urgent necessity for 
you to see me. The more briefly you tell me 
what this necessity is, the more indebted to 
you I shall be.” 

“You will not even allow me to thank 
you—” 

“ Have I not explained that there is noth- 
ing for which to thank me?” she interrupted, 
again. “I have not come on your account, 
or because you desired it. Pray understand 
this at once. It will save time and words— 
neither of which I like to waste.” 

“Then, if you did not come on my ac- 
count, or because I desired it, may I venture 
to inquire to what I am indebted for your 
presence ?”’ asked he, irritated, against his 
will, by the self-possession of her manner, 
the contemptuous indifference of her tone. 

“T have already told you,” said she, “ that 
you are indebted to the assurance of your 
note—an assurance given on your honor—if 
such a trifling form of asseveration has any 
weight with you—that there was an impera- 
tive need for you to see me. I credited this,” 
she added, “not so much because you asserted 
it as because I was myself able to imagine 
what the need in question might be.” 

“Were you, indeed?” said he. The ever- 
changing flush on his face deepened again. 





He could not be with her five minutes without 
being galled to the quick, and yet he was so 
far gone in madness that he would not have 
exchanged this bitterness for all the honey 
that ever dropped from lips of coral. “In 
that case, it may save time and words if you 
will be kind enough to tell me what you have 
imagined this need to be.” 

“Ts that necessary?’ asked she. “Is 
there more than one thing which I could have 
imagined it to be?” 

“There is certainly more than one thing 
which you could have imagined,” answered 
he, with more coolness than he had displayed 
before, “since there is more than one thing 
of which I desire urgently to speak to you.” 

“A desire is one thing: a need is quite 
another. You said nothing of the first, but a 
great deal of the last, in your note.” 

“T fancied that the latter would have 
more weight with you than the former.” 

“You were quite right,” she rejoined. 
“The former would have had no weight at 
all.” Then she added, impatiently: “The 
purpose for which I am here has nothing 
to do with listening to idle speeches, how- 
ever; and any thing more idle than a discus- 
sion of your desires it would be impossible 
to imagine. Since the interview is of your 
seeking, I might insist that all necessary ex- 
planation should come from you; but perhaps 
it may shorten matters to say at once that, 
when I read your note, I felt little doubt but 
that the ‘urgent need,’ upon which you laid 
so much stress, was the need of telling me a 
fact of which I am already well aware—that 
Leslie is on the eve of knowing, if she does 
not already know, the whole story of that 
folly in which you were overheard at Straf- 
ford the other day.” 

“Leslie on the eve of knowing the folly 
in which I was overheard at Strafford the 
other day!” repeated he, too thoroughly as- 
tonished to do otherwise than echo her 
words. “Ido not understand. What do you 
mean ?” 

“What do I mean?” repeated she, losing 
patience altogether. “ Are you crazy or stu- 
pid that you do not know what I mean? Is 
it possible you have forgotten that there was 
a spy ambushed in the library-window at 
Strafford, who overheard all that you were 
foolish enough to say on the terrace that 
day?” 

“T trust that I am neither crazy nor stu- 
pid,” answered he. “I remembernow. You 
are speaking of Mrs. Sandford. But I do 
not think there is any thing to fear from her. 
In the first place, it is not at all probable 
that she overheard any thing. In the second 
place, even if she had done so;I have ne idea 
that she would think of interfering to make 
mischief ! ” 

“ Have you not?” said Norah. 

She looked at him with a glance which he 
had often before encountered, and felt to be 
of an uncomfortably keen nature. With all 
her hardly-earned worldly wisdom, one thing, 
which this daughter of Bohemia had not 
learned, or disdained to practise, was the im- 
portant art of never appearing to see too 
much or read too clearly. Especially in a 
woman is this art essential. Last of all 
things which a man can forgive, is the con- 





sciousness that the companion of his hours 

of relaxation, the smoother of his pillow of 

cares, has regarded him with steady, level 
gaze, has sounded the depths of that ofttimes: 
shallow well which he calls his mind, has: 
ventured to sit in criticism on his errors of” 
judgment, and learned to know his weak 
points as well or better than he knows them. 
himself. Thoroughly aware of this fact,, 
many women keep their lids drooped on sys- 
tem, only lifting them to look upin that meek. 
attitude of adoration fit for the weaker ves~ 
sel and humbler creature. " 

“TI have known Mrs. Sandford a long 
time,” he said, in answer to the incredulity 
of her glance, “and I have never seen any 
trace of malice in her. She is foolish and 
vain, but I do not think she would act ina 
dishonorable manner.” 

“ But Mrs. Sandford may not think that 
she is acting in a dishonorable manner in 
putting Leslie on her guard against two such 
gross deceivers as you and I,” said Norah, 
with a sudden gleam of laughter, which Tyn- 
dale felt to be very mal @ propos, indeed, 
coming into her eyes—that devil-may-care 
gleam of Irish humor which there is not 
trouble enough on all this round earth of 
trouble to quell. “No doubt she defends 
the step—or would defend it if it were as- 
sailed—on very high moral grounds. Can 
you not imagine what they might be, Mr. 
Tyndale?” 

“‘T cannot imagine in the least,” answered 
he, coldly, suspicious of the satire lurking 
under her words. “ My imagination is nei- 
ther so ready nor so brilliant as your own. 
I am only confident that you do her injus- 
tice.” 

“It is bad policy to be ‘ confident’ of any 
thing or of anybody,” said Norah. “That is 
article first of my worldly creed. Let me 
recommend you to make it an article of yours. 
If you had done so a little earlier, you would 
not be astonished when I tell you that Mrs, 
Sandford has already made one confidant, 
and may soon make another.” 

“One confidant!” repeated he, aghast. 
“ Good Heavens! are youinearnest? Who? 
—what ?—when ?” 

“Your cousin, Captain Tyndale, was the 
‘who;’ the ‘what,’ I have no doubt, was all 
that she knew, together with as much as she 
could invent; the ‘when’ was yesterday 
morning in the shrubbery.” 

“ Max! has she told Max? 
sure ?—is there no mistake? ” 

“T scarcely think there can be any mis- 
take. He implied as much very plainly 
when speaking to me yesterday ; but, before 
he could enter into any explanation, we were 
interrupted.” 

“Max!” repeated Arthur. He did not 
say so, but he felt that he would almost as 
soon it had been Leslie. ‘The meddling, 
prying eavesdropper!” he said, alluding to 
Mrs. Sandford. “To think that she should 
take advantage of a mere accident to inter- 
fere in a matter which does not concern her 
in the least! In the name of”—a pause— 
““ Heaven, what can be her motive?” 

“Have you generally found that it is at 
all worth while to trouble one’s self with re- 
gard to people’s motives?” asked Norah, 
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calmly. ‘‘ When one finds them, they are 
generally so very small and so very shabby 
that one hardly feels repaid for the search.” 

“ What did Max say?” asked he, eagerly. 
“ How did he take it?” 


“T have already mentioned that we were 


interrupted before he had time to say any 
thing.” 

“ And Leslie; do you think she knows ? 
Do you think that—that woman has told her 
any thing?” 

“T cannot tell; but she was alone with 
that woman for two or three hours yesterday 
afternoon.” 

“ Was there ever a man so deceived and 








betrayed as I have been!” said Tyndale, in a 
Hamlet-like tone. “You think that J have 
acted badly,” he added, turning impetuously 
to Norah, “ but, if you could only know how 
others have treated me! There’s Max, for 
instance; I would have trusted Max, if all 
the women in the world had proved false, 
and yet even he has failed me!” 

“T should scarcely have fancied that,” 
said Norab. ° 

She wondered a little what had come be- 
tween these two men, one of whom had so 
warmly advocated the other’s cause two days 
before, but she did not choose to ask. Max 
Tyndale was nothing to her save the hopeless 
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| and deserving lover who might probably, at 
| the end of the drama, marry Leslie Grahame. 

“ None of this is of any importance,” she 
went on, in her decided fashion. ‘The ques- 
tion is not ‘Who has deceived or who be- 
trayed you?’ but ‘ What is to be done?’ Will 
you tell Leslie the truth, or shall I?” 

“ Tell Leslie—the truth !”’ he stammered. 
Such a downright and uncompromising de- 
mand almost took away his breath. Was 
she mad—this beautiful, imperious creature, 
| of whom his fear was even more lively than 
his admiration ? 

“Yes, the truth!” repeated Miss Des- 
mond, looking at him steadily. “ Does the 

















If you speak bravely and openly, even Mrs, 
Sandford’s story will weigh little with Leslie, 
But I warn you frankly that it is only by 
speaking openly that you can save yourself. 
Sooner or later, Leslie must know the truth. 


| If you and I are silent, she will learn it from 


others.” 

“ Apparently you do not mean to be si- 
lent,” said he, catching at her last words. 

“ You are mistaken,” she answered. ‘I 
decided yesterday that Leslie should not 
hear the truth from me; I made up my mind 
that I would go back to the old vagabond 
life at the first excuse, and leave her unmo- 
lested in her fools’ paradise. But you see 














The End of the Interview. 


word frighten you? Well, it is sometimes a 
hard thing—this truth—but, at its worst, it 
is never so hard as the consequences of that 
other thing called falsehood. You might 
have learned this fragment of wisdom some 
time since.” 

“You are plainly determined to teach it 
to me,” said he, with paling lips. “God 
knows it would have been better if I had 
told Leslie the truth at first, but now—it is 
too late!” 

“Too late for what?” asked Norah’s 
trenchant voice. “Is it ever too late to step 
out of the mire on to dry land? Do you 








mean too late on account of Mrs, Sandford ? | the first! 


that the matter has been taken out of my 
hands. Your own folly has betrayed your 
secret to a person who will not hesitate to 
use it unscrupulously. Hence I—who have 
no interest in the matter save the interest of 
honestly desiring to serve Leslie, who has 
honestly attempted to serve me—I tell you 
that your only hope of saving yourself in her 
eyes is to go and speak the truth, as a more 
honorable man would have spoken it long 
ago.” 

“ You are hard on me,” he said, changing 
color from white to red and red to white 
again. ‘You have been hard on me from 
Can you not comprehend that a 
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man may be led into things without meaning 
to act falsely or dishonorably ? If you could 
only understand how little I meant to act 
toward you as I have done—!” 

“Your conduct toward me requires no 
apology,” said she. “ You have greatly mis- 
understood all that I have said if you think 
it necessary to offer one.” 

“T have not misunderstood a single word 
that you have uttered,” answered he, quickly. 
“JT am not offering an apology. It is the 
last thing I should think of offering to you. 
I only hope you will grant as much credence 
and attention to what I am about to say as I 
have given you.” 

“T am afraid I must ask you to be kind 
enough to speak briefly,” answered she, 
glancing at her watch. “TI have already 
spent more time than I intended.” 

“Can you not even spare me a few min- 

utes?” demanded he, half angrily —“ you 
who give long hours to Max, and that Mid- 
dleton puppy, whom I suppose you intend to 
marry!” ' 
“Do you?” said she, indifferently; but 
she did not add, “I am or am not going to 
do so.” Plainly Mr. Tyndale must under- 
stand his position was that of a mere ag 
quaintance—of one to whom she allowed no 
part or interest in her life. “ But this is 
wandering from the subject of which you in- 
tend to speak,” she added. “I hope you 
mean to explain that ‘urgent need’ for my 
presence which you have not explained yet— 
since it seems that I was wrong in my idea 
concerning it.” 

“ How can I explain any thing when you 
treat me like this, when you remove me to 
such an infinite distance from you? ” said he, 
with a sudden vibration of passion in his voice 
which startled her, for she was not expecting 
any thing of the kind just then. ‘‘ You must 
know, you must feel, what it is that I wish to 
say! That ‘folly’ of which you talk, at 
Strafford the other day, was nearer wisdom 
than folly. You urge me to tell Leslie the 
truth. Do you know what it would be if I 
did tell her? It could only be that I love 
you, Norah—you only, you forever, you so 
far above all other women, that I would rath- 
er be miserable with you than find myself 
condemned to live without you!” 

“That is unfortunate!” said Norah—her 
clear, cold voice making an indescribable 
contrast to the passionate eagerness of his— 
“since you are not likely to possess the 
option of being miserable with me! I fear, 
on the contrary, that you will find yourself 
reduced to the necessity of being happy with- 
out me—only, for your consolation, I can 
honestly say that I do not think a gentleman 
who changes his mind and his fancy so often, 
will be likely to find an exceeding amount of 
happiness in any position of life.” 

“For God’s sake, spare me your mock- 
ery!” said he, hoarsely. “If you could 
know what I have suffered during the last 
few days, you would pity me. I never knew 
what the hell of jealousy was until I have 
endured it in seeing you surrounded by other 
men, each of whom has had a better right to 
your time and attention than I! At last I 
could bear it no longer,.and I determined to 
make one effort to gain an opvortunity—this 








opportunity—to tell you all that is impera- 
tive you should know—” 

She interrupted him here. 

“ Imperative to whom ?”’ she asked. 

“To me principally; to you, I hope, in 
a measure,” he answered. Then he leaned 
across the table which divided them, and 
would have taken her hands if she had not 
drawn back haughtily. ‘“ Norah,” he said 
—and the supreme excitement of his voice 
seemed to clash on the still air—“I swear to 
you that I love you more passionately, more 
intensely, than I did when we were so happy 
two years ago, at Baden! You are infinitely 
dearer, infinitely more necessary, to me than 
on the night we parted in Coblentz. Norah, 
have you no love left for me? Is it all dead? 
Can I bring none of it to iife again by the de- 
votion of a lifetime? O love! love!—they 
say that women never forget. Oh, if I could 
only hope that you would come to me again 
as you came to me once before!” 

He stopped abruptly, partly because he 
was out of breath, and partly because there 
was something exceedingly discouraging to 
any prolonged effort of eloquence in the steady 
brilliance of Norah’s eyes. Not for a moment 
had this gaze wavered from his face; not 
once had the long lashes drooped in becoming 
maidenly shyness, or the flush on her cheeks 
deepened. Her self-possession was simply 
imperturbable, unruffled by any sign of con- 
fusion or trace of indignation. When he 
ceased speaking, she answered him as quietly 
as if he had made the most commonplace 
proposal in the world: 

“ And if I came to you, Mr. Tyndale, pray 
what would you do with me? We do not 
live in Asia, and I believe you are engaged to 
marry Leslie.” 

“ But I was engaged to you first!” an- 
swered he, with a sudden flash of hope light- 
ing up his face. Surely, this girl, with her 
passionate Irish blood, her reckless Bohemian 
rearing, would never have taken his declara- 
tion so coolly as this, unless she meant to 
grant all that he desired. ‘“ Norah, have you 
forgotten that? I can never forget it. Iwas 
engaged to you first, and I love you—hence 
my first duty is to you.” 

“In other words,” said she, leaning on 
the table, and looking more intently than ever 
into his face, “ you are kind enough to offer 
to break your engagement with Leslie for me. 
Is that it? I always like things put into 
plain English.” 

“T offer to put the engagement aside, and 
act as if it did not exist, which, in truth, it 
does not,” he answered, with a ring of de- 
fiance in his voice. “ A man cannot be bound 
to two women, and I gave my faith and my 
heart to you two years ago. Do you remem- 
ber the pledge we exchanged when we parted 
in Coblentz? What I desire, above all things, 
now is, to redeem that pledge.” 

“ How ?” demanded she, laconically. 

“Ts there more than one way?” asked 
he, thinking that surely no man, in making a 
proposal, was ever assailed by such point- 
blank questions before. “We promised to 
marry each other, Norah; and I—I am more 
than willing to fulfill that promise now.” 

Men seldom talk well when they are mak- 
ing love—unnumbered novelists and poets to 





the contrary notwithstanding—but, if Tyn- 
dale talked unusually badly, it can at least be 
said for him that he talked at a remarkable 
disadvantage. Very few men, at such a time, - 
have the misfortune to address an attention 
critically on the alert, much less to feel a 
pair of steady eyes gazing through and through 
them. 

Into those eyes there came a sudden gleam 
at his last words; but, as it came quickly, so, 
also, it vanished. 

“How kind of you!” said she, but so 
quietly that only the words themselves be- 
trayed their irony. “Have you made any 
arrangement by which this generous inten- 
tion can be converted into an accomplished 
fact ?” 

He looked at her doubtfully. Never had 
he felt more thoroughly puzzled how to 
“take” her. Was she in earnest, or was 
she only amusing herself with him? She 
had been so little in the habit of amusing 
herself with him of late, however, and it was 
so exceedingly improbable that she would se- 
lect such a subject as this on which to begin, 
that he finally decided she must be in ear- 
nest. 

“ Arrangements are easily made,” he an- 
swered. “I have thought of one plan which 
seems to me feasible. It is, that to-day—to- 
night—to-morrow—any time you choose, but 
the sooner the better—you should meet me at 
some appointed rendezvous, from which we 
can drive to Wexford, and take the train for 
Alton. As soon as we reach the latter place, 
we will be married; and then, if you desire 
it, we can sail at once for Europe.” 

“ Are you in earnest?” asked she, chan- 
ging color for the first time. ‘“ Do you really 
mean this ?” 

“Try me!” said he, passionately. “ That 
is all I ask. Appoint the hour, and let me 
show you whether or not I am in earnest.” 

She was silent for a minute, which seemed 
an hour to him. Then she said, abruptly, 
with the air of one who bas definitely made 
up her mind : 

“There is a train which passes Wexford 
at ten o’clock at night for Alton, is there 
not? How would that answer for your pur- 
pose? I should say our purpose, should I 
not? You know there will be sume people 
here for dinner this evening, and Leslie talks 
of a moonlight croquet-party. It will afford 
an excellent opportunity for leaving unob- 
served,” 

“Tt will be an excellent opportunity,” 
said he, eager still, but certainly amazed. 
He had not flattered himself with any antici- 
pation of such quick success as this, and— 
and it rather astonished him. He attributed 
it, however, to the resistless passion which, 
despite all her asseverations to the contrary, 
Norah still felt for him; and, being somewhat 
beside himself with passion for her, he had 
little disposition to find fault with it. “To- 
night, then!” he said, quickly, “And now, 
O my darling, how can I—” 

Do what, was never determined ; for at 
that moment she rose to her feet, looking at 
her watch again as she did so. 

“T find that I have considerably exceeded 
the time which I allowed for your explana- 
tion,” she said, coolly. “Its novel and en- 
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grossing nature must be my excuse. I have 
never before been invited to elope—much less 
to be actively instrumental in the jilting of 
my own sister. Let me thank you for a new 
sensation, Mr. Tyndale, as well as for half an 
hour’s excellent entertainment. And now, 
good-morning ! ” 

She bent her head—the mockery which, 
of all her moods, he hated most, quivering 
about her lips and shining in her eyes—and 
would have swept past him to the door, if he 
had not stepped quickly forward and barred 
her path, as he had done once before in that 
very spot. 

“By—” he said, forgetting himself far 
enough to utter a deep, bitter oath under 
his breath, “ you shall not go like this! You 
shall tell me the truth at least, before you do 
go! Have you deliberately been making a 
fool of me? Have you been lying to me with 
your eyes and with your tongue all this time? 
Do you not mean to marry me, after all?” 

“* Marry you !”’ repeated she, turning upon 
him with a scorn in her face and in her voice 
which was fairly majestic—“ marry you, Ar- 
thur Tyndale—you! Not if there was never 
another man on all God’s earth! And when 
you talk of my eyes or of my tongue lying 
to you,” she went on, indignantly, “ it is you 
who lie !—you whose lips the truth seems lit- 
erally incapable of crossing! I have only 
questioned you, and gauged, or tried to gauge, 
the depths of your deceit. In doing this, I 
have not only found you false in thought, 
word, and deed, ready at a moment’s notice 
to act toward Leslie as you have already acted 
toward me; but I have also found you devoid 
of one sentiment of generosity or one idea 
of honor. Well as I knew you, I came here 
to offer you my best services and my best ad- 
vice for Leslie’s sake. Now, I am heartily 
glad that you accepted neither. It leaves me 
free to act is I think best. Let me pass, 
sir! I dare you, at your peril, to detain me 
one half-second longer !” 

A man of thrice Arthur Tyndale’s moral 
courage would have fallen back at that im- 
perious command, and before the look of de- 
fiance which accompanied her last words. 
As he fell back, she passed out, and he— 
thus left alone—sat down like one half- 
stunned, and, flinging his arms across the 
table, buried his face upon them. 

When Norah reached the house, she found 
that even yet no one was stirring. The ser- 
vants had arisen in the interval of her ab- 
sence and done their work, so that all the 
lower apartments stood open, fair, and cool, 
and fresh, to the early summer morning ; but 
an enchanted palace could not have been 
more still. She glanced at the large, old- 
fashioned clock—Mr. Middleton’s special pet, 
for it had been brought over from England 
by his grandfather—which faced her as she 
entered the hall. It pointed to seven o’clock, 
and she knew that breakfast was never ready 
before nine. 

“What am I to do with myself all this 
time ?” she thought, with a slight feeling of 
dismay. 

Somehow one feels an odd, incumbent ne- 
cessity to do something with one’s self— 
something useful or virtuous—when, by an 
extraordinary chance, one is astir very much 





in advance of one’s usual time of rising. 
Then Norah’s pulses were still thrilling with 
an excitement which even yet had not quieted 
down. The first thing which occurred to her 
was that she must change her dress, her dew- 
draggled skirts bearing significant witness to 
the wet grass which she had crossed, the 
damp paths she had followed; but, with two 
unoccupied hours stretching before her, she 
felt that there need be no hurry about this. 
If she went up-stairs at eight o’clock, there 
would be quite time enough for a much more 
elaborate toilet than any she was likely to 
make. Meanwhile the sitting-room looked 
temptingly cool and delightful, with its half- 
closed Venetian blinds, through which the 
long, golden sunbeams of early morning were 
stealing. She crossed the hall and went in. 
After all, she must take time for reflection ; 
she must consider at once what she meant to 
do; and there could be no better opportunity 
for such consideration than the present. 

As she entered the room, with her hat 
still on her head, she was thinking of this so 
deeply, and expecting so little to see any one, 
that she had more than half-crossed the floor 
before she became aware of the presence of a 
gentleman, who rose from the depths of Mrs. 
Middleton’s favorite chair with an open news- 
paper in his hand. 

“ Good-morning, Miss Desmond,” he said. 

And then, looking up with a start, Norah 
found that she was advancing directly upon 
Max Tyndale. 


A NEW-YEAR’S MYTH. 


[The peasants of Transylvania have a sup that, at the 
moment when the Old Year merges into the New, the cattle speak, 
but in a language unknown to men, and that whoever hears them 
dies.} 








ILE wood on the fire, Wilhelmina, 
Here’s Caspar come home from the plain ; 
The wind whistles bleak at the lintel, 
The frost-fairies tap on the pane. 


To-night the Old Year is departing 
With steps that are tardy but sure ; 
Between the wild gusts of the night-wind 
His footfalls are heard on the moor. 


The herdsmen have gone from the pastures 
To their huts on the edge of the pines ; 

The milkers crouch close in their hovels ; 
The miners lie low in their mines. 


Por, to-night, when the Old Year expiring 
To the Coming Year waves his farewell, 
Uplifting their heads in the cow-pens 
The cattle strange things will foretell— 


In words so unearthly and weird 
That the wolves to their coverts will flee, 
And the imp-lights will fade in the marshes, 
And the owlet will cower in her tree. 


And if unto ears that are human 
Go floating the mystical words 

That, just as the Old Year out-passes, 
Gush forth from the lips of the herds— 


Death’s dart like a thunder-bolt flashes 
And lifeless the listener falls, 

As the New Year sets foot on the threshold, 
And his shadow towers up on the walls. 


Ho! Caspar, the herds must be talking, 
The step of the New Year arrives— 

Draw your cloak round your head, Wilhelmina, 
On our knees let us pray for our lives! 


MISCELLANY. 


HOW A CYCLOPAZDIA IS MADE. 
[From the New York Correspondence of the Chicago Tribune,} 


ler making of a first-class cyclopedia ig 
a gigantic undertaking for a single pub. 
lishing-house to take up in addition to its 
general business, and carry through to com. 
pletion ; and the work on which the establish. 
ment of the Appietons, of this city, is now 
engaged, is one of the greatest of its kind, 
Nominally, it is a revision of the old “ Cyclo. 
pedia,” but virtually it is the preparation of 
a far more complete, carefully-wrought, and 
expensive book, than the original. This re. 
vision is no slovenly retrenchment of passages 
here and there, and the filling of the space so 
gained with new matter; but a thorough 
overhauling of every page. Many titles, which 
the maturer judgment of the editors has 
deemed superfluous in a work of the kind, 
have been altogether suppressed; other ar. 
ticles have been brought within smaller com. 
pass; and many new ones have been intro. 
duced. A large portion of the old articles, 
which are retained in substance, are entirely 
rewritten, and every one is carefully revised. 
Whatever of later or'more accurate informa 
tion can be had is obtained at whatever cost, 
and no pains are spared to make the work a 
“perfect record of all such general information 
as the student and the worker in the various 
callings in life may at any time stand in need 
of. 
THE WORKSHOP. 


The principal part of the work of prepar. 
ing the “‘Cyclopedia” is carried on in the 
fourth story of the publishing-house of the 
Appletons, on Broadway. Entering the front. 
door, you pass through lanes piled high with 
books on either hand, among which a small 
colony of clerks and customers obstruct your 
progress, until you reach the rear of the 
store, on Mercer Street, two hundred feet 
from the entrance. Intrusting yourself to 
the elevator there, ycu are carried to the 
fourth story, where you again traverse the 
entire length of the building to the front, 
passing among cords of paper and stationery. 
There you find the workshop of the modern 
eyclopedists. It is divided off by low parti- 
tions from the rest of the floor, and is fully 
lighted by the large windows on the Broad- 
way front. It is a room about fifty feet 
square, in which some twenty-five or thirty 
men are constantly occupied. Through the 
middle runs a long desk, with places for 
writers along both sides, and an elevation in 
the middle, filled with pigeon-holes stuffed 
full of documents and materials. All about 
the room are other desks at every available 
point, and day after day may be found there 
the plodding workmen at the herculean labor, 
which had been going on for nearly two years 
before the first volume made its public ap 
pearance. One side of the room is entirely 
taken up by a series of book-shelves, filled 
with all the reference-books, in various lan- 
guages, which could be got together, besides 
reports, volumes of statistics, histories, off- 
cial almanacs, etc., ete Every desk, too, is 
burdened with documents obtained for special 
lines of work, and with manuscript material 
secured by constant correspondence with liv- 
ing authorities. The early workers generally 
put in an appearance here about nine o'clock 
in the morning, and the others drop in in the 
course of the next hour; and, through the 
middle of the day, every desk is occupied and 
every pen is busy. The workers seldom 
speak to each other, except to consult in a0 
undertone as to some doubtful point. Every 
man has before him and about him books 





and documents covering his desk and running 
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over upon the floor or a neighboring chair. 
Every now and then some one glides up to 
the colossal bookcase to consult some author- 
ity, or to hunt down a missing fact. Three 
or four huge atlases, perched upon a sort of 
easel for convenient reference, receive con- 
stant visits ; and, until late in the afternoon, 
the busy work goes on. Manuscript springs 
jnto existence, passes through the ordeal of 
revision, and goes forth to the printer, who 
is located over the river, in the part of Brook- 
lyn familiarly known as Williamsburgh ; and 
back come proofs in piles, to be put through 
a thorough correction. 


THE EDITORS. 


Chief among the workers in this literary 
hive is the venerable George Ripley, well 
known for his vast and critical information on 
all manner of subjects, and his high and lib- 
eral culture. He is a graduate of Harvard 
College, was the prime mover in the famous 
codperative enterprise known as the Brook- 
Farm colony, which drew in so many of the 
choice intellects of the last generation in Mas- 
sachusetts, and has crowned his later years 
with wide and varied experience by extensive 
travel, constant study, and association with 
the active men of the living world. He is 
still, as be has been for many years, the liter- 
ary editor of the 7'ribune, and displays in that 
position, not only the erudition and grace that 
come from large culture, but an activity and 
enterprise that would do credit to the young- 
est journalists. It is rare that any of the lit- 
erary work of the. 7’ribune is done by any 
other hand, though he is obliged to devote 
quite one-half his working-time to the “ Cy- 
elopedia.”” In person Mr. Ripley is stout, and 
carries the weight of near threescore-years- 
and-ten with a firm and elastic step. His 
hair and closely-trimmed beard are almost 
white, but, his face is florid with health and 
cheerfulness. As is well known, he and Mr. 
Charles A. Dana were the editors of the old 
edition of the “‘ Cyclopedia,” and are no longer 
novices in conducting a work of the kind. 

Mr. Dana is best known as the editor of 
the Sun newspaper; but no one who knows 
him as that alone knows the man at all. He, 
200, was carried away by the millennial dream 
of Brook Farm, but subsequently gave his life 
to journalism. Of late he has been known as 
a bold and not over-scrupulous assailant of 
anybody and any thing that has roused his 
indignation; but, in private life, he is the 
most polished of scholars, and the most genial 
and interesting of companions. He is master 
of the German, French, Italian, and other Eu- 
ropean languages, and his culture and infor- 
mation are vast and varied. 

Mr. Ripley and Mr. Dana work together as 
editors-in-chief in the most perfect harmony. 
The former has his whole soul in the work. 
It occupies his waking and his sleeping hours. 
Every moment that can be snatched from 
other engagements is given toit. He looks 
after every detail of the work, from the time 
the old volumes are taken up until the new 
ones are issued. He is continually watching 
lest any flaw should pass beyond the reach of 
remedy. His memorandum-book is in con- 
stant use for new entries, or consultation of 
old ones; and he cannot rest until every point 
of the work in progress is familiar to his 
mind. When it is considered that the ad- 
vance-guard of writers is all the time at least 
three volumes ahead of the last reviser, it 
will be seen that this is no light task. Mr. 
Dana’s method of working is different. He 
rarely spends more than an hour in the office 
at one time, but, during that hour, he glances 
over a multiplicity of matter upon which he 
is to be consulted with amazing rapidity and 
accuracy of judgment. He looks over special 
articles and makes suggestions for improve- 
ment, runs through piles of ordinary copy to 
see how the general work is being done, casts 





his eye over proofs by the score, and seldom 
misses any thing calling for suggestion, and 
settles mooted points without a moment’s 
hesitation. Then he hurries away to his reg- 
ular day’s work. 


THE ASSOCIATE EDITORS. 


There are four associate editors, who do 
little original writing, but deal chiefly with the 
work of others, revising, correcting, and re- 
ducing to symmetry and perfection. First 
among these is Robert Carter, a man of New- 
England birth and education, but for many 
years connected with the newspaper-press of 
this city and State. He was the correspondent 
of the 7ribune at Washington for a long time, 
and subsequently edited a newspaper at 
Rochester. Latterly he has been well and 
favorably known as the editor of AppLETons’ 
JournaL. He, too, may be spoken of as ven- 
erable without offense. In his work he is 
quiet and unostentatious, but clear - sighted 
and accurate. 

M. Heilprin is the walking cyclopedia of 
the establishment. He is of a Polish family 
of scholars, and was himself the private sec- 
retary of Kossuth when that patriot’s star was 
in the ascendant. His erudition, especially in 
matters relating to history, biography, geog- 
raphy, and philology, is something astonish- 
ing, and extends to the minutest details. He is 
one of the best Hebrew scholars alive, and is 
acquainted with other Oriental tongues, be- 
sides being perfectly at home in nearly every 
language of ancient and modern Europe. He 
writes and speaks with ease no less than 
twelve of these languages. He has of late 
had charge of the literary reviews of the Wa- 
tion. Every page of the “ Cyclopedia ” is 
submitted to him in proof, and subjected to 
his unmerciful correction. 

Mr. Alfred H. Guernsey has had great 
experience in periodical and other literary 
work, having been in the employ of the Har- 
pers for some twenty years. Fora long time 
he was editor of their Magazine, and did the 
principal portion of their historical work on 
the “ War of the Rebellion.” He is constant- 
ly employed in an editorial revision of the 
copy furnished by other writers. 

Mr. Francis A. Teall’s training and expe- 
rience make him an invaluable man. He was 
a practical printer, and for many years a 
proof-reader; and those who are familiar 
with the duties of that position, know what a 
vast amount of detailed information is gath- 
ered by an intelligent and faithful man in per- 
forming its functions. Mr. Teall’s are the 
last hands through which the copy goes be- 
fore leaving for the printing-office, and the 
first to receive the proofs. The final system- 
atic castigation, which is expected to elimi- 
nate every blunder in orthography, punctua- 
tion, use of language, or of facts, is adminis- 
tered by him, though the general supervision 
of the chief editors does not cease till the 
pages are before the world. 

[Mr. Rossiter Johnson, a native of Roches- 
ter, in this State, and a graduate of its uni- 
versity, is also employed in general revision 
of the copy, and in writing articles, especially 
in biography.—Ep. JourNat. ] 


GENERAL REVISERS. 


Then there is a staff of revisers, several 
of whom are devoted to special lines of work, 
for which they have special qualifications. 
For instance, Dr. Edward H. Clarke, who is a 
professor and a distinguished physician in 
Boston, as well as the author of several medi- 
eal works, has general supervision of the 
articles on materia medica, most of which 
he writes himself. The Hon. T. M. Cooley, 
LL. D., of Ann Arbor, Michigan, who is one 
of the soundest constitutional lawyers in the 
country, and is about to publish a work on 
“ Constitutional Law,” exercises a similar 
supervision over the legal articles. Professor 





Dalton writes the medical articles. Eaton 
S. Drone, M. A., has charge of the titles on 
American geography, such as the States, 
counties, cities, rivers, mountains, etc., be- 
sides others requiring special statistical in- 
formation, such as those on “ Cotton,” “ Ed- 
ucation,” “‘ Emigration,” etc. He is indefati- 
gable in collecting all the material that can 
be had in every quarter of the globe for his 
special work, and careful in his method of 
working it up. Dr. Hogeboom devotes him- 
self to articles pertaining to the mechanic 
arts, such as brewing, blasting, etc. Profess- 
or T. Sterry Hunt, of the Boston Institute 
of Technology, looks after subjects in mineral- 
ogy and geology. Professor Kneeland, of the 
same institution, revises the articles on natural 
history. Professor Joy, of Columbia College, 
has charge of the titles on chemistry. Pro- 
fessor J. A. Spencer looks after matters relat- 
ing to classical history and literature. The 
Rev. Bernard O’Reilly, an eminent clergyman 
of the Catholic Church in this city, prepares 
the articles on subjects pertaining to the his- 
tory and doctrines of that Church. Mr. Ed- 
ward Burlingaime, who is the son of the late 
Hon. Anson Burlingame, has general charge 
of the department of illustrations, but gives 
his chief time to writing. He is a good 
deal employed upon matters of classical his- 
tory and biography, but much of his time is 
employed in embodying the latest current in- 
formation in articles already in type. Mr. 
G. A. F. Van Rhyn deals mostly with Ori- 
ental subjects, and especially with Assyr- 
ian and Egyptian languages and _litera- 
ture. Dr. Shea deals with any thing per- 
taining to the Amefican Indians, a subject 
of which he has made himself master. Mr. 
Julius Bing, who was formerly United States 
consul at Smyrna; and is familiar with several 
European languages, devotes himself chiefly 
to European biography, geography, and his- 
tory. Professor Alexander Schem is distin- 
guished for his knowledge of European sta- 
tistics, and the vast collections of ‘figures 
which he has constantly on hand. Professor 
Richard A. Proctor, the English astronomer, 
is a regular reviser in the branch of science 
in which he is distinguished ; and others of 
the regular staff of revisers have special 
classes of topics to which they chiefly confine 
their labors. There are, however, several 
who devote their entire attention to the large 
class of miscellaneous subjects which are left 
when all the specialties have been taken out. 
These are invariably men of high culture and 
intellectual attainments, and of considerable 
literary experience. 

[Among the regular revisers in the office 
are Messrs. John D. Champlin, Jr., and W. 
M. Ferris, the latter a skillful mathematician 
and Sanscrit scholar.—Ep. Journat. ] 

Mr. John Milner, the secretary, should 
not be forgotten, who has charge of the great 
mass of books and documentary and manu- 
script materials, as well as of the copy and 
proofs of the matter which is in process of 
preparation. He is no novice, but a gray- 
haired and gray-bearded veteran, and as ac- 
curate and methodical as a machine. He 
keeps a complete record of every thing that 
is going on. He has on record the name of 
every writer, the matter that each has in 
hand, date on which it was given out and re- 
turned, and the exact amount written or re- 
vised by each. The coming in of proofs is 
also recorded by him; and, by turning to his 
books, the exact condition of the work at 
any time can be ascertained. 


OUTSIDE CONTRIBUTORS, 


The corps of outside writers who are em- 
ployed from time to time includes a large 
proportion of the leading scholars of the 
country, and many of them are the highest 
authorities on the subjects with which they 
deal. For instance, Mr. Henry Carey Baird, 
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of Philadelphia, one of the leading American 
authorities on political economy and finance, 
prepared the article on banks, and is engaged 
tor all similar topics of first-class importance. 
Mr. Rossiter W. Raymond, well known for 
his official reports and literary works on 
mines and mining, prepares articles per- 
taining to those subjects. Elizur Wright 
writes on insurance; and scores of other 
well-known men contribute of their learning 
and information. The number of these out- 
side contributors to the first volume is nearly 
seventy, and new ones are continually being 
employed as the work advances. 


COLLECTION OF MATERIAL, 


The library contains all the existing cy- 
clopedias and biographical and other dic- 
tionaries of modern date, in various lan- 
guages, besides a large collection of special 
works on various subjects. There are mass- 
es of congressional and parliamentary re- 
ports, blue-books, reports of expeditions and 
surveys, biographies, histories, travels, etc., 
etc. Whenever any book is needed which is 
not in the library, it is immediately obtained. 
A costly book will oftentimes be bought, 
though of no use save in one comparatively 
small article. All census reports and other 
statistical matters are obtained from official 
sources at the earliest moment by persistent 
correspondence. In the early stages of the 
work, the United States census tables were 
obtained long before they were published—in 
the earliest proofs, and some even in manu- 
script—the expense of copying being paid, 
of course, by the Appletons. As a rule, the 
utmost courtesy is met in all quarters, and 
information is imparted freely and promptly. 


THE PROCESS OF REVISION. 


The process of revision is begun by one 
of the principal editors going over the vol- 
umes of the old edition, and drawing a pen- 
cil-mark through articles to be omitted, indi- 
cating on the margin that others are to be 
shortened, and noting new titles to be intro- 
duced. The columns are then cut out and 
pasted in the middle of half-sheets of fools- 
cap paper.. These form the foundation for 
the work of the revisers. All those articles 
which are to be given out to special writers, 
whether in the office or outside, are checked 
off, and the leaves distributed from time to 
time among the regular revisers. The spe- 
cial titles are assigned to the writers whose 
qualifications best fit them to handle the va- 
rious topics. Whenever any man outside of 
the office is known who is better qualified 
than any one else to deal with an important 
scientific or technical subject, his services 
are secured, if possible. The original article 
is sent to him, and he is engaged to revise, 
correct, or wholly rewrite, according to his 
own judgment. No trouble or expense is 
spared to secure the services of the most 
thorough master of the subject. It is no 
uncommon thing to send to foreign coun- 
tries to some person specially qualified for a 
difficult task. For instance, the subject of 
the Chinese language and literature was sent 
to Dr. S. Wells Williams, who has been for 
many years a missionary in the Celestial Em- 
pire, has written several works on Chinese 
matters, and is, doubtless, the greatest living 
scholar in that special department. The 
Chinese letters, which illustrate the article, 
are printed from type sent by him from Can- 
ton. In every case the highest authority at- 
tainable is sought. Those special articles of 
less magnitude and importance are given to 
writers competent to deal with whole classes 
of subjects. Articles are continually going 
out and coming in, while the office-work goes 
steadily on. So far as new topics are con- 
cerned, every one is encouraged to suggest 
them as they may have come up in his par- 
ticular investigations; but the editors finally 








decide whether they are to be admitted or 
not. 

The secretary has charge of the great 
mass of copy while it is in course of prepara- 
tion, receiving the articles as fast as they are 
prepared. As soon as the material that comes 
from the various writers is consecutively 
complete, it goes through the severe opera- 
tion of editorial revision. The first part of 
this work is divided between Mr. Carter and 
Dr. Guernsey, who read the matter all through 


| carefully, making such corrections in state- 


ment or expression as they see fit, and cur- 
tailing or modifying wherever it is demanded, 
They are constantly verifying doubtful state- 
ments, looking up facts and dates, and pol- 
ishing up the articles generally. It is no un- 
common thing for them to find an article 
quite unsatisfactory, and to send it baek to 
the same or another writer to be improved, 
or even entirely done over. Mr. Ripley and 
Mr. Dana are all this while keeping an eye to 
this copy, looking over articles, making sug- 
gestions, and looking out for flaws and im- 
perfec‘ions, Finally, Mr. Teall takes the 
matter in hand, and prepares it for the print- 
er. He settles all matters of orthography, 
punctuation, ete., and exercises his judgment 
freely as to the form and substance of the 
articles. After his castigation is complete, 
it goes to the printing-office. 

Presently it returns in “ galley-proofs,” 
which Mr. Teall receives and corrects. These 
are then sent to Mr. Heilprin, who makes all 
his revision in the proofs. He not uncom- 
monly fills the broad margins with changes 
and corrections, even after the matter has 
been through so many competent hands in 
copy. Mr. Carter and the chief editors also 
look over the proofs to guard against the 
possibility of an error getting beyond recall. 
These proofs, with the mass of corrections 
and changes are then sent over to the print- 
ing-office and the corrections made in type. 
Fresh proofs are then sent back for further 
improvements, and again returned. The 
matter is then made up into pages, and 
“ page-proofs ” taken and sent to the editors. 
Finally, after the pages have been cast into 
plates, still another set of proofs are taken, 
which are sent to the office and pasted into 
large folios for reference. Still the book is 
open for correction or improvement up to the 
last moment before being put to press. If 
any new event of importance occurs, or new 
and valuable material comes to light, there is 
no hesitation in destroying plates and hav- 
ing this new matter incorporated. As an in- 
stance, the first volume was all ready for the 
press, when the first news of the Polaris 
Expedition was received ; but the work upon 
it was stopped at once in order that the re- 
sult of Captain Hall’s investigation might be 
embodied in the article on “ Arctic Discovery.” 
Again, when the article on “Cotton” was 
prepared, the latest statistics obtainable were 
those of 1872. A short time ago the figures 
of 1878 came out, and, though the article 
had long before passed into the closed-up 
plates, it was reopened, the new statistics in- 
troduced, and the pages readjusted. 

During all this process, from the time the 
old pages are taken in hand till the new ones 
are put to press, the closest scrutiny is exer- 
cised over the work, and the most rigid at- 
tention to every detail is exacted. The 
amount of matter undergoing the transforma- 
tion at once is more than three volumes of 
the work. 

PROGRESS MADE. 

At this moment the advance-guard of gen- 
eral revisers, who are working on the miscel- 
laneous articles left, after all specialties are 
taken out, are busy in the eleventh volume, 
down in the letter “M.” The work of spe- 
cial writers is at all stages of completeness 
throughout the preceding four volumes. The 
editorial revisers have in hand matter belong- 





ing to the seventh and eighth volumes. When 
I last visited the sanctum, a day or two ago, 
copy had been sent to the printing-office to 
the word “ Forgery,” well along in the seventh 
volume ; galley-proofs had been received to 
“ Fischer ” early in the same volume; page. 
proots to “ Falmouth,” near the beginning of 
that volume; and plate-proofs to ‘‘ Europe,” 
which is near the close of the sixth volume, 
Volumes, iv., v., and vi., are substantially fin. 
ished; and volume iv. will be issued about 
the lst of January. .The others will follow 
at intervals of two or three months. 


IMPORTANT CHANGES. 


The transformation of the “ Cyclopzdia,” 
after undergoing this process, is complete, 
and justifies this claim that it is substantially 
a new work. Many articles in biography, 
history, geography, etc., which were of little 
significance, are omitted. All terms merely 
requiring definition, such as it is the func. 
tion of a dictionary to give, are suppressed. 
Every thing is retained which is believed to 
be of sufficient moment to the scholar or the 
seeker for information in any line to induce 
such person to resort to a “cyclopedia” for 
light upon it. Many of the old articles which 
went unnecessarily into detail, or were un- 
duly elaborated in style or construction, are 
condensed. 

It is a principle rigidly adhered to in this 
edition that there shall be no waste of space. 
No outward flourishes of style are tolerated. 
What is required is a clear, concise, and for- 
cible statement of all the facts worth stating. 
Vigor and elegance in articles which admit 
of these qualities are appreciated, but no 
efflorescence of language. 

Not only is there a vast amount of later 
information incorporated into the articles, 
bringing them down as nearly as possible to 
the present moment, but the changes of the 
last fifteen years have brought a large num- 
ber of new subjects into prominence in his- 
tory, geography, biography, and science. The 
“ Confederate States ” is a new title, occupy- 
ing much space; and that name suggests a 
host of others to come in in their proper 
places. The articles on “ American Wines,” 
“ Alaska,” “ Fish -Culture,” and scores of 
others, are new. The title “ Bank,” and all 
subjects pertaining to commercial and indus- 
trial interests, are much more freely treated 
than in the old edition ; and all statistical in- 
formation is vastly more complete. 


THE CARE THAT IS TAKEN. 


From what kas been already said, it will 
be seen that the utmost care is taken to attain 
complete accuracy and perfection, but it may 
be worth while to illustrate this still further, 
and that cannot be better done than by taking 
up a single important article, and showing 
how it has been made. Take, for instance, 
“ Education,” which occurs in volume vi, 
and has been prepared by Mr. Drone. It con- 
tains a general statement of systematic edu- 
cation, together with its history in the past, 
and then enters into details with regard to 
the systems in vogue in different countries, 
giving special prominence to those of Amer- 
ica. The latest and best facts and statistics 
are fully set forth. Now, before putting pen 
to paper, Mr. Drone collected all the published 
material that could be found in the form of 
treatises, reports, pamphlets, and documents 
of every description. He then put himself 
in correspondence with the Bureau of Statis- 
tics at Washington and various commission- 
ers of education, besides all the leading au- 
thorities on the subject, both in this country 
and abroad. In due time he obtained, from 
more than a dozen different sources, a large 
amount of fresh material, collections of facts, 
and valuable suggestions. Having got his 
material together, he sat down and made 
himself master of the information contained 
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init. He spent several weeks in extracting 
and putting in form this information. He 
then had the article put in type, and sent 
proofs to all the authorities whom he had 
consulted by letter, and had them make cor- 
rections and suggestions, which he afterward 
incorporated in the article. Proofs of the 
article have gone to London, Paris, Berlin, 
and Vienna, as well as to various places at 
home. The result, as may be imagined, is 
the best résumé of information on this impor- 
tant subject that could be made. 

In fact, no time or expense conscientiously 
expended in perfecting the work is grudged 
by the editors or by the publishers. Every 
man is encouraged to secure the best material 
at whatever cost, and spend all the time that 
may be necessary to the most complete and 
accurate results. Take, for instance, the title 
“Fur,” which Mr. Drone has just taken up. 
The reference-books in the library contain no 
definite information regarding the production 
or the extent of the trade in furs, and nothing 
satisfactory could be found in print. Finally, 
as a last resource, word has been sent to the 
Appletons’ agent in London to visit the offices 
of the Hudson Bay Company, and obtain 
every thing that can be furnished by that 
concern. 

The magnitude and expense of this under- 
taking were probably never equaled by any 
literary enterprise carried out by a single pri- 
vate firm without subsidiary aid. The ex- 
pense approximated to one hundred thousand 
dollars before the first volume made its ap- 
pearance and there was any prospect of re- 
turns; and the current expenses for literary 
work alone amount to about fifteen hun- 
dred dollars per week. This takes no ac- 
count of the cost of illustrating, printing, 
and binding. The printing is more expensive 
than in ordinary books, owing to the vast 
amount of changing and correction that is 
made after the matter has been put in type. 


THE ILLUSTRATIONS. 


The illustrations demand a word by them- 
selves. The work of the engraving, under 
the direction of Mr. Filmer, is of the best 
quality. Mr. Burlingame, who has general 
supervision of this department, allows noth- 
ing to pass which is not in every way credit- 
able to the work. The designs are obtained 
from any trustworthy source that is available. 
Many of them, especially those illustrating 
scientific articles, are taken from the best 
standard works; some are found in official 
reports, others in the books of travelers, and 
very many are from photographs and draw- 
r¢ obtained especially for the “Cyclopx- 

ia.” 

In conclusion, permit me to give it as an 
unbiased opinion that, for practical use, this 
will be the best “ Cyclopedia ” in existence— 
not only because all the most valuable facts 
of existing reference-books will be found in 
it, together with the best information from all 
other available sources, but because it is got- 
ten up with a care and fidelity very rarely 
exercised in any literary work. 

Kipper. 
—_——o— 


LOUIS AGASSIZ. 


Lovis Jonn Rupotrx Aaassiz, the distin- 
guished naturalist, who died at Boston De- 
cember 21st, was born at Motiers, Switzer- 


land, May 28, 1807. His family was of Hugue- - 


not descent, his father being a Protestant 
clergyman. The education of young Louis 
was superintended by his mother until his 
eleventh year, when he was sent to the gym- 
nasium of Bienne. Having studied four 
years at Bienne, he entered the college of 
Lausanne, where he passed two years, and 
then went to Ziirich in 1824, where he re- 
mained two years in the medical school. He 





continued his. medical studies at the Univer- 
sity of Heidelberg. In the autumn of 1827 
he entered the University of Munich, which 
had recently been reorganized. Among the 
eminent men assembled there Agassiz formed 
intimate friendships. He studied the organi- 
zation of plants and their geographical dis- 
tribution with Martius; he lived in the house 
of Ddéllinger, with whom he studied the em- 
bryonic development of animals; he was in- 
timate with Wagler; with Oken he discussed 
the principles of classification; with Fuchs 
he studied mineralogy ; and for four succes- 
sive years he attended all the lectures of 
Schelling on philosophy. When Dom Pedro 
of Brazil married an Austrian princess, the 
Austrian and Bavarian Governments seized 
the opportunity of sending to that country a 
scientific exploring expedition. The natural- 
ists of the expedition were Martius, Spix, Nat- 
terer,and Pohl. Agassiz, still a student, had 
already published a few special papers. On 
the return of the scientific corps, Martius oc- 
cupied himself with the publication of his 
great work on Brazil. The zoological portion 
was intrusted to Spix, but he had not com- 
pleted it at the time of his death. Martius 
immediately selected young Agassiz to elabo- 
rate the ichthyological department ; and the 
manner in which he accomplished the task 
placed him at once in the foremost rank of 
naturalists. These studies and labors divert- 
ed him from the profession of medicine, te 
which he had been destined by his parents. 
The allowance he had hitherto received from 
his father was now withdrawn. Agassiz then 
applied to Cotta, the publisher, who, struck 
by the value of the materials Agassiz had col- 
lected for a “ Natural History of the Fresh- 
water Fishes of Europe,” enabled him, by a 
timely supply of funds, to complete the work. 
This was his second great undertaking. 
Meantime he presented himself as a candi- 
date for the degree of doctor of philosophy, 
which he took at Erlangen. In the same 
year he took, at Munich, the degree of doctor 
of medicine. The great work on the fresh- 
water fishes was meanwhile advancing. After 
the double examination for degrees, Agassiz 
visited Vienna, where he prosecuted his stud- 
ies in the museum, and devoted himself espe- 
cially to the study of the fishes of the Danube. 
Immediately after the completion of the work 
on the fishes of Brazil, he commenced his re- 
searches upon the fossil fishes, and devoted 
seven years to the study before beginning the 
publication. This was continued through ten 
years, and was brought to a close in 1844. In 
the course of his preparation for this work, 
Agassiz visited the principal museums of Eu- 
rope; at Paris he became acquainted with 
Humboldt, who was then residing in Paris, 
and with Cuvier, the eminent naturalist, wis 
had just commenced his work on fishes. ‘in 
his investigations of the fresh-water fishes, 
the rivers and lakes of Europe were thor- 
oughly explored by Agassiz, in order to com- 
pare those of the different water - basins. 
Some time after the death of Cuvier (1832) 
Agassiz returned to Switzerland, on the in- 
vitation of citizens of Neufchitel, where 
preparations were making to reorganize the 
college. He received the appointment of Pro- 
fessor of Natural History in that establish- 
ment, and began preparations for the publica- 
tion of the work on which he had been occu- 
pied so long. He also extended his research- 
es to other departments of zoology. In 1833 
he was enabled by the liberality of Humboldt 
to begin the publication of the great work on 
the fossil fishes. This is in five volumes, with 
a folio atlas containing about four hundred 
plates. About a thousand species are de- 
scribed and figured in the natural size, with 
the colors of their beds, and there are short 
indications of about seven hundred more. 
The discovery and description of so many 
new species led to the revognition of new 





types, and an entirely new classification, based 
chiefly on the characters of importance in the 
fossils. Professor Agassiz visited England 
several times, and was everywhere received 
with respect and enthusiasm. The Universi- 
ties of Edinburgh and Dublin conferred on 
him the degree of LL. D., and the corpora- 
tions enrolled him among their citizens. In 
1834 his “‘ Prodromus of the Echinoderms” 
appeared, which was soon followed by his 
monographs on that class of animals, in the 
preparation of which he was aided by Pro- 
fessor Valentin and Mr. Desor. During this 
period he continued to collect materials for 
his “‘ History of the Fresh-water Fishes.” He 
formed a lithographic establishment at Neuf- 
chatel, where the plates for the atlas of this 
work were executed, and the prints struck off 
under his own eye. This publication, in 
1839-’40, was followed by the “ Nomenclator 
Zoologicus,” containing an enumeration of 
all the genera in the animal kingdom, with 
the etymology of their names, the names of 
those who first proposed them, the date of 
their publications, etc. This was accompa- 
nied by another extensive and important work, 
the “ Bibliotheca Zoologie et Geologie,” con- 
taining a list of the authors mentioned in the 
former, with notices of their writings. From 
1836 to 1845 Agassiz spent his summer vaca- 
tions among the Alps, chiefly engaged in the 
study of the glaciers and the geological phe- 
nomena they produce. The indications of 
their greater extension in a former period, 
and the traces they have left upon the surface 
of the earth, were carefully followed through 
the countries adjoining Switzerland, as well 
as England, Scotland, and Ireland. The idea 
of glacial agency in transporting bowlders 
appears to have originated among the cha- 
mois-hunters, who had noticed the fact that 
every year huge masses of rock were moved 
by glaciers from their original position. This 
idea was adopted by Venetz, and extended by 
Charpentier, who explained the distribution 
of the bowlders throughout the vaHey of 
Switzerland, and on the slopes of the Jura, 
by the extension of glaciers beyond their 
present limits in a former period. In 1836 
Agassiz visited Charpentier, and accompanied 
him to the glacier of the Diablerets, where 
he saw the actual transportation of the bowl- 
ders by the glacier, and the rounding and 
polishing of the rocks at its sides. It was 
obvious that such an accumulation of ice as 
would extend the glaciers from the Alps to 
the Jura, covering the valley of Switzerland 
to the depth of more than twenty-five huan- 
dred feet, would require a depression of tem- 
perature which must have been widely felt, 
producing similar phenomena over other por- 
tions of the earth’s surface; that the north 
of Europe must have been at the same time 
covered with a similar sheet of ice. Agassiz 
first announced his glacial theory in a dis- 
course delivered before the Helvetic Society 
in 1837; but, in order to investigate the facts 
more thoroughly, he first visited most of the . 
Alpine glaciers, and then established his 
headquarters on the glacier of the Aar, where 
for eight consecuttve summers he continued 
his researches. From 1846 the biography of 
Mr. Agassiz belongs to the scientific history 
of the United States. In the autumn of that 
year he arrived in Boston from Paris. The 
object of his visit was, in the first place, to 
make himself familiar with the natural his- 
tory and geology of this country, in fulfill- 
ment of a mission suggested to the King of 
Prussia by Humboldt, and in the second place 
to meet an invitation from Mr. John Amory 
Lowell to deliver a course of lectures in Bos- 
ton. Soon after his arrival in Boston he de- 
livered his first course of Lowell lectures, con- 
sisting of a general review of the animal 
kingdom. Immediately afterward, by special 
request, he delivered another course upon the 
glaciers and the phenomena connected with 
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their former greater extension. Having com- 
pleted these labors, he visited New York, 
Philadelphia, and Charleston, to compare the 
animals of the northern shores with those of 
the more southern latitudes of this continent. 
On his return to the North early in the sum- 
mer of 1847, he met with Professor Bache, 
Superintendent of the United States Coast 
Survey. Mr. Bache invited him to avail him- 
self of the facilities presented by the opera- 
tions of the coast survey for the further 
prosecution of his researches. The offer was 
80 liberal, and of such importance in a scien- 
tific point of view, that Agassiz could hardly 
credit his good fortune; and, upon being as- 
sured that he might without difficulty visit at 
will every point of the coast in the well- 
equipped survey-vessels, he exclaimed that 
this would decide him to remain to the end 
of his days in the United States. He spent 
part of the summer of 1847 on board the 
Bibb, commanded by Captain C. H. Davis, on 
the coast of Nantucket and Martha’s Vine- 
yard. The immediate result of this, and a 
second cruise along the same coast, was sev- 
eral papers upon the meduse of Massachu- 
setts, and upon a coral found near Holmes’s 
Hole. At the close of 1847 Mr. Abbott Law- 
rence founded the scientific school in Cam- 
bridge, and a professorship of zoology and 
geology was offered Mr. Agassiz, which he 
accepted, after having obtained from his gov- 
ernment an honorable discharge. He entered 
upon his duties in Cambridge in the spring 
of 1848, and at the close of the academic 
year started with twelve of his pupils upon a 
scientific exploration of the shores of Lake 
Superior. The results of this journey are 
contained in the volume entitled “Lake Su- 
erior.” From that period Professor Agassiz 
has devoted his time alternately to teaching 
and making original investigations. Besides 
his university lectures, he has delivered, in 
the winters, courses of lectures in different 
parts of the country, while exploring its nat- 
ural history. In these excursions he has been 
accompanied by assistants, and the collec- 
tions he has made are the most complete ex- 
tant, embracing the whole range of the animal 
kingdom. In this manner he traversed the 
country from Lake Superior to the Gulf of 
Mexico, and from the Atlantic coast to the 
valley of the Mississippi. In 1852 he ac- 
cepted a professorship of Comparative Anat- 
omy in the Medical College of Charleston, 
South Carolina, which he retained for two 
successive winters, making at the same time 
a thorough study of the marine animals of 
that coast, and extending his excursions to 
Georgia and North Carolina; but, finding the 
climate injurious to his constitution, he re- 
signed the situation, and returned to reside 
permanently at the North. Since 1855 his 
attention has been largely devoted to the ar- 
rangement of the materials collected in these 
explorations. The labors of his youth on the 
great Brazilian collections of Spix had created 
in him a strong desire to study the fauna of 
this region, and, on the 1st of April, 1865, he 
started on an expedition whose results are 
seen in the immense colléctions now stored 
in the Cambridge Museum. At Rio de Ja- 
neiro he received all possible assistance from 
the Brazilian Government, a river-steamer 
being assigned for his especial use. After 
some time devoted to excursions in the en- 
virons, he sailed for Paré, and thence ascend- 
ed the Amazon to Tabatinga on the Peruvian 
frontier. Here the party divided, and, while 
Agassiz went down the river again, stopping 
at Ega or Teffé, Manaos, and other points, to 
pursue his researches into the ichthyology of 
the region, some of his assistants continued 
the exploration of the upper waters. Re- 
turning to Rio aftera year’s absence, he made 
some interesting excursions among the Or- 
gan Mountains, and in July, 1866, sailed for 
the United States. After his return from 





Brazil he made a short excursion to the Rocky 
Mountains. Early in December, 1871, he 
started on a voyage round Cape Horn in the 
coast-survey steamer Hassler. The results 
of this voyage, undertaken for deep-sea dredg- 
ing, have already proved to be of great im- 
portance in the study of oceanic faune. The 
most recent of his public acts was the estab- 
lishment of a school for scientific research on 
the island of Pennikese, near New Bedford 
Harbor, granted to him for that purpose. 


-_—_~—- 


FUNERAL CUSTOMS AT ASHANTEE. 


Tue decease of a person is announced by 
a discharge of musketry, proportionate to 
his rank, or the wealth of his family. In an 
instant you see a crowd of slaves burst from 
the house and run toward the bush, flattering 
themselves that the hindmost, or those sur- 
prised in the house, will furnish the human 
victims for sacrifice, if they can but secrete 
themselves until the custom is over. The 
body is then handsomely dressed in silk and 
gold, and laid out on the bed, the richest 
cloths beside it.* One or two slaves are 
then sacrificed at the door of the house. I 
shall describe the custom for Quatchie Quo- 
fie’s mother, which we witnessed on August 
2d; it was by no means a great one, but it 
will give the most correct idea of these splen- 
did but barbarous ceremonies. The king, 
Quatchie Quofie, and Odumata, each sacrificed 
a young girl directly the deceased had 
breathed her last, that she might not want 
for attendants until the greater sacrifice was 
made. The retainers, adherents, and friends 
of the family, then sent contributions of gold, 
powder, rum, and cloth, to be expended at 
the custom; the king, as heir, exceeding 
every quota but that of the nearest relative, 
who succeeded to the stool and slaves. The 
king also sent a sum of gold, and some rich 
cloths to be buried with the deceased, in the 
basket or coffin. 

We walked to Assafo about twelve o’clock ; 
the vultures were hovering around two head- 
less trunks, scarcely cold. Several troops of 
women, from fifty to a hundred in cach, were 
dancing by in movements resembling skating, 
lauding and bewailing the deceased in the 
most dismal, yet not discordant strains; au- 
dible, from the vast number, at a consider- 
able distance. Other troops carried the rich 
cloths and silks of the deceased on their 
heads in shining brass pans, twisted and 
stuffed into crosses, cones, globes, and a fan- 
ciful variety of shapes only to be imagined, 
and presenting at a small distance the appear- 
ance of rude deities. The faces, arms, and 
breasts of these women were profusely daubed 
with red earth, in horrid emulation of those 
who had succeeded in besmearing themselves 
with the blood of the victims. The crowd 
was overbearing; horns, drums, and muskets, 
yells, groans, and screeches, invaded our hear- 
ing with as many horrors as were crowded on 
our sight. Now and then a victim was hur- 
ried by, generally dragged or run along at 
full speed; the uncouth dress, and the exult- 
ing countenances of those who surrounded 
him, likening them to as many fiends. I ob- 
served apathy, more frequently than despair 
or emotion, in the looks of the victims. The 
chiefs and captains were arriving in all direc- 
tions, announced by the firing of muskets, 
and the peculiar flourishes of their horns, 
many of which were by this time familiar to 
us ; they were then habited plainly as warriors, 





*In Fantee they dress the body richly, and 
usually prop it erect in a chair, exposing it until it 
is dangerous to do so any ae They bury it in 
their house, with as many gold ornaments as they 
can afford to dedicate. The men called the town 
drummers are only allowed to die standing, and, 
when —— are snatched up and supported in 
that posture. In Ahanta they frequently exhibit 
the body chalked all over. 





and were soon lost to our sight in the crowd, 
As old Odumata passed in his hammock, he 
bade us observe him well when he passed 
again: this prepared us in a small degree, 
Presently the king’s arrival in the market. 
place was announced ; the crowd rolled tow. 
ard it impetuously, but the soldiery hacked 
on all sides indiscriminately, and formed a 
passage for the procession. Quatchie Quofie 
hurried by, plunging from side to side like a 
bacchanal, drunk with the adulation of his 
bellowing supporters; his attitudes were re. 
sponsive to the horror and barbarism of the 
exultations whieh inspired them. The vic. 
tims, with large knives driven through their 
cheeks, eyed him with indifference ; he them, 
with a savage joy bordering on frenzy; in. 
sults were aggravated on the one, flattery 
lavished on the other. Our disgust was be. 
guiled for an instant by surprise. The chiefs, 
who had just before passed us in their 
swarthy cloths, and the dark, gloomy habits 
of war, now followed Quatchie Quofie, glisten. 
ing in all the splendor of their fetich dresses; 
the sprightly variety of their movements ill 
accorded with the ceremony. Old Odumata’s 
vest was covered with fetich, cased invariably 
in gold or silver. A variety of extraordinary 
ornament and novel insignia courted and re. 
flected the sun in every direction : it was like 
a splendid pantomime after a Gothic tragedy. 

We followed to the market-place. The 
king, and the chiefs not immediately con- 
nected with Quatchie Quofie, were seated 
under their canopies, with the usual insignia 
and retinue, and lined about the half of a 
circle, apparently half a mile in circumfer. 
ence; the soldiery completed it, their respee- 
tive chiefs situated among them. Thirteen 
victims, surrounded by their executioners, 
whose black shaggy caps and vests gave 
them the appearance of bears rather than 
men, were pressed together by the crowd to 
the left of the king. The troops of women, 
before described, paraded without the circle, 
vociferating the dirge. Rum and palm-wine 
were flowing copiously, horns and drums were 
exerted even to frenzy. In an instant there 
was a burst of musketry near the king, and 
it spread and continued incessantly around 
the circle for upward of an hour. The sol- 
diers kept their stations, but the chiefs, after 
firing, bounded once round the area with the 
gesture and extravagance of madmen; their 
panting followers enveloping them in flags, 
occasionally firing in all the attitudes of a 
scaramouch, and incessantly bellowing the 
strong names of their exulting chief, whose 
musket they snatched from his hands directly 
he had fired. An old hag, described as the 
head fetich-woman of the family, screamed 
and plunged about in the midst of the fire as 
if in the greatest agonies. The greater the 
chief the heavier the charge of powder he is 
allowed to fire—the heaviest charge recol- 
lected, was that fired by the king on the 
death of his sister, eighteen ackies, or an 
ounce avoirdupois. Their blunderbusses and 
long guns were almost all braced closely with 
the cordage of the country; they were gener- 
ally supported by their attendants while they 
fired ; several did not appear to recover it 
for nearly a minute ; Odumata’s old frame 
seemed shaken almost to dissolution. Many 
made a point of collecting near us, just with- 
in the circle, and firing as close as possible 
to startle us; the frequent bursting of their 
muskets made this rather alarming as well a8 
disagreeable. The firing abated, they drank 
freely from the bowls of palm-wine, religious- 
ly pouring a small quantity on the ground 
before they raised them to their lips. 

The principal females of the family—many 
of them very handsome and of elegant figures 
—came forward to dance, dressed generally 
in yellow silk, with a silver knife hung by 
chain round their necks; one with a gold, 
another with a silver horn; a few were 
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dressed as fetich-women; an umbrella was 
held over the granddaughter as she danced. 
The Ashantees dance incomparably better 
than the people of the water-side, indeed, ele- 

tly ; the sexes do not dance separately, as 
in Fantee, but the man encircles the woman 
with a piece of silk, which he generally flirts 
in his right hand, supports her round the 
waist, receives her elbows in the palms of his 
hands, and a variety of figures approximat- 
ing, with the time and movement, very closely 
to the waltz. 

A dash of sheep and rum was exchanged 
between the king and Quatchie Quofie, and 
the drums announced the sacrifice of the vic- 
tims. All the chiefs first visited them in 
turn; I was not near enough to distinguish 
wherefore. The executioners wrangled and 
struggled for the office; and the indifference 
with which the first poor creature looked on, 
in the torture he was from the knife passed 
through his cheeks, was remarkable. The 
nearest executioner snatched the sword from 
the others ; the right hand of the victim was 
then lopped off; he was thrown down, and 
his head was sawed rather than cut off. It 
was cruelly prolonged—I will not say will- 
fully. Twelve more were dragged forward, 
but we forced our way through the crowd and 
retired to our quarters. Other sacrifices, 
principally female, were made in the bush 
where the body was buried. It is usual to 
“wet the grave” with the blood of a freeman 
of respectability. All the retainers of the 
family being present, and the heads of all the 
victims deposited in the bottom of the grave, 
several are unsuspectingly called on in a 
hurry to assist in placing the coffin or basket ; 
and, just as it rests on the heads or skulls, a 
slave from behind stuns one of these freemen 
by a violent blow, followed by a deep gash in 
the back part of the neck, and he is rolled in 
on the top of the body, and the grave in- 
stantly filled up. A sort of carnival, varied 
by firing, drinking, singing, and dancing, was 
kept up in Assafoo for several days; the 
chiefs generally visiting it every evening, or 
sending their linguists with a dash of palm- 
wine or rum to Quatchie Quofie; and I was 
given to understand that but for the ap- 
proaching war and the necessary economy of 
powder, there would have been eight great 
customs instead of one, for this woman, one 
weekly, the king himself firing at the last. 
The last day all the females in any way con- 
nected with the family (who are not allowed 
to eat for three days after the death, though 
they may drink as much palm-wine as they 
please), paraded round the town, singing a 
compliment and thanks to all those who had 
assisted in making the custom.—‘ Mission 
from Cape-Coast Castle to Ashantee,” by T. 
Edward Bowdich (London). 


—_+— 


GRISELDA IN MISS BRADDON’'S PLAY. 


Everysopy knows the legend of Griselda 
as narrated by Boccaccio, and after him by 
Chaucer. It is simple, crude, even to the 
revolting coarseness of una matta bestialita— 
& piece of mad brutishness, as it was stigma- 
tized by one of the novelist’s own hearers. 
It is the tale of the wanton but deliberate 
cruelty of a ruffianly and tyrannical noble- 
man toward a weak, unoffending, and inoffen- 
sive woman, and of that woman’s almost 
superhuman long-suffering and _placability. 
Miss Braddon has, I think, very wisely soft- 
ened the ruffianism of Gualtiero, and has 
transferred some portion of his repulsiveness 
to an ideal cousin Cosmo ; and (quite as judi- 
Ciously, to my thinking) she has shrunk from 
portraying on the stage the wellnigh super- 
natural meekness of Griselda. Only one per- 
Sonage of that kind has ever been produced 
on the boards—the Virgin Martyr of Massin- 
ger; and in that exquisite play the poet is so 





conscious of Dorothea being too good for this 
gross earth, that he is fain to back her up 
periodically during her trials with an applaud- 
ing chorus of angels. Griselda is a martyr, 
and of a very angelic constitution too; but 
as her ultimate apotheosis, in conjunction 
with a display of the lime-light, and a group 
of “extra” ballet ladies strapped to iron 
supports among pasteboard clouds, is not a 
dénotiment contemplated by Miss Braddon, 
she has made of her heroine a thoroughly 
womanly woman, who can bear, and will bear, 
a great deal, but who will not forget on oc- 
casion to tell you how much she has borne, 
and how wicked and cruel it is in you to ill- 
treat her so. You remember the passionate 
query of the wife in “ No Song, No Supper:” 
‘“* Are women for no use meant 
But merely man’s amusement, 
To tease and to torture as they will.” 
This is Griselda’s way of looking at it. She 
is willing enough to kiss the rod, poor child ; 
but she occasionally makes a snap, approach- 
ing the vicious in its vivacity, at the hand 
that wields the scourge. On the eternal sub- 
ject of the Pope of Rome—a subject which, 
I dare say, has divided husband and wife from 
the time of St. Peter to that of Mr. and Mrs, 
Griffith Gaunt downward—Griselda gives 
Gualtiero a very unmistakable “bit of her 
mind,” nor does her repudiation of papal 
interference in the concerns of our hearths 
and homes fail to bring down the house in 
several salvos of ultra-Protestant applause 
nightly. Miss Braddon’s heroine is, in fact, 
a worm that is continually being trodden upon 
in a most unconscionable manner, but who 
will turn—and turn too with an amount of 
justly indignant spirit rather calculated to 
make the tyrant man shake in his shoes. 
Suppose that Mr. Thackeray’s Rawdon Craw- 
ley, in “ Vanity Fair,” had been merely a gam- 
bler, a profligate, a duelist, and a rascal, and 
without any of the genial and tender qualities 
with which the great novelist has tempered 
the asperity of the insolvent guardsman’s 
character—suppose that Captain Crawley, 
instead of being cozened into a marriage with 
Becky Sharpe, had elected to espouse Amelia 
Osborne ? That soft, sympathetic, lachrymose 
stockbroker’s daughter would have endured 
any amount of contumely, any amount of 
positive ill-usage, from the man she loved. 
In such a couple you would have had Griselda 
and Gualtiero, under nineteenth-century con- 
ditions, to the life. Amelia would have 
waited like a slave upon Rawdon. If he 
came home drunk, she would have knelt down 
to pull off his muddy boots; had he beaten 
her, she would simply have whimpered in 
secret, and repaired to some artistic friend to 
have her black eyes painted; had he been 
locked up in jail for debt, she would have 
run about from one end of London to the 
other to beg, borrow, or steal the money to 
release her darling. Is there not another 
Amelia—the immortal Amelia of Henry Field- 
ing, who has a considerable admixture of 
Patient Grissel in her composition? Had not 
Mrs. Captain Booth an immensity of woe to 
suffer in her married life? And poor Sophy 
Weston? Do you think that the matrimonial 
path of Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Jones lay alto- 
gether along a highway of roses ? Thackeray’s 
Amelia would have borne anything from Raw- 
don, blows and curses, neglect and infidelity 
(the most jealous women are generally those 
who love their husbands least; jealousy au 
fond isa mad jumble of overweening personal 
vanity and savage envy of other women), but 
had he laid his hand on her child; had he 
attempted to abduct her son from her arms— 
bless you! the meek and patient Amelia 
would have risen tremendous in her wrath, 
and torn the ruffian’s eyes out. Gare auz 
ongles ! when the little ones are in question. 
There are meek and patient lionesses, no 
doubt, who only moan in a submissive man- 





ner when their lords come home to the den 
savage and surly from an unsuccessful ante- 
lope-hunt, and bite their partners spitefully 
in the nape of the neck, or dig their claws 
into their gaunt sides; but when it comes to 
the lioness’s whelps, hands off, if you please! 
Madame Leo has teeth and claws of her own; 
and her mate will how] for it if one of the cubs 
get so much us arough pat from the paternal 
paw.— George Augustus Sala, in Temple Bar. 


——_ 


A FORGOTTEN CELEBRITY. 
(Translated for the JOURNAL.) 


Tue following advertisement appears ev- 
ery now and then in the Corriere di Torino: 


“Lessons in German, English, and Hun- 
garian, given, at moderate rates, by 
“L, Kossura, 
“164 Strada Nuova.” 


The advertiser is none other than the 
once celebrated dictator of Hungary. He is 
now almost utterly forgotten, even in Hun- 
gary; he has grown very old, and is now so 
poor that he will gladly give you a lesson for 
a single franc. This would seem very hu- 
miliating for him, and yet he is proud of his 
poverty. 

He says: 

“Three years ago my friends at home, in 
Hungary, offered me a present of fifty thou- 
sand florins. I rejected the offer, and never 
have regretted it, even when I was hungry, 
and had no money to pay for a fire!” 

I had occasion, the other day, to call upon 
him. I was no stranger to Kossuth. Twenty 
years ago he had given me, in London, a great 
deal of valuable information for my book, 
“ Hungary in 1849.” I found him in a very 
small room, in the fourth story of a dingy 
old building. He sat alone in an easy-chair, 
poring over an old volume. When I entered 
he did not recognize me. I recognized him, 
and was shocked. What a change these 
twenty years had produced in his once hand- 
some and interesting face! His hair was en- 
tirely white, his cheeks wan and hollow, and 
his eyes utterly dimmed. His form, once 
erect and proud, was now painfully bent. He 
almost groaned as he raised himself’to bid 
me welcome. 

He was deeply moved when I informed him 
who I was. His face brightened as he warm- 
ly clasped my hand. 

“Oh, yes, oh, yes,” he said, in German, 
“T know you now. Everybody forgets me; 
no one calls upon me; no One cares any more 
for me! Why should I remember those who 
once were my friends?” 

To this I objected. I asked him how he 
could be forgotten when his friends in Hun- 
gary wanted him to return to his native coun- 
try, and take again an active part in its af- 
fairs. 

Kossuth smiled very bitterly. 

“ Oh, yes,” he said, “return to Hungary 
dishonored, with an oath of allegiance to the 
Hapsburgs who murdered my friends and 
kinsmen, and who set a price upon my head. 
I am neither a Deak nor an Andrassy.” 

I asked him how he got along. 

“Well,” he said, sadly, “ were my good 
children and my poor wife alive yet, I would 
be happy, even in my old age and poverty. 
But they are all dead, and I am very lonesome! 
That is what renders my exile here, where 
people are so kind to me, so distressing. It 
would be no better in Hungary. I have no 
kitisfolk anywhere but in the New World.” 

“Why, then, not go to America again, 
where your name is still revered?” I ventured 
to say. 
“Oh,” he replied, “I have often been 
sorely tempted to go back to the United States, 
but there are two obstacles in the way: In 
the first place, it would cost more money than 
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* have to spare; and, next, I am almost sure 
that, in my present enfeebled condition, I 
would be unable to bear the sea-voyage.” 

All this was very melancholy, and I hast- 
ened to change the subject of our conversa- 
tion. 

I showed him the proof-sheets of the chap- 
ter on Andrassy in my new work on Austria. 
He put on his spectacles, and, holding the 
paper in his trembling hand, read carefully 
what I had written. 

Meanwhile I had time to look around in 
the room. Against the rear wall stood a nar- 
row, plain bed. On the walls hung portraits 
of Mazzini, Bixio, Kisz, and, strangely enough, 
of Louis Napoleon. On the book-shelf by 
my side I noticed Victor Hugo’s “ Année 
Terrible,” Kinglake’s ‘‘ Crimea,” and ten or 
twelve well-worn grammars. On a table, 
close to the bed, lay a loaf of bread and a 
plate of dried meat. 

To my dismay I found that my glancing 
round the room had attracted Kossuth’s at- 
tention. 

“ Yes,” he said, with a smile, ‘‘ you see for 
vourself now that I am very poor; and yet, 
when I left Hungary in 1849, I was charged 
by all the mean organs of the Hapsburgs 
with having enriched myself at my country’s 
expense. Do you know what my whole in- 
come was last year? Within a fraction of 
eight hundred lire!” (Less than two hun- 
dred dollars.) 

I shook my head sorrowfully. He told 
me what he thought about the chapter on 
Andrassy, gave me plenty of valuable and 
interesting information on the subject, and 
then dismissed me, saying that it was time 
for one of his pupils to make his appearance. 
—Dr. Max Schlesinger, Frankfort Gazette, 


—_—_~—— 


ITALY’S GREATEST STATESMAN. 
(Translated for the J OURNAL.) 


Ir there isa lucky man among the pres- 
ent celebrities of, Italy (writes the Rome cor- 
respondent of the Htoile Belge, a Brussels jour- 
nal) it is Signor Minghetti, the prime-minister 
of King Victor Emmanuel. With revolution- 
ary antecedents of such a character that he 
was otice sentenced to death, with neither the 
genius of Cavour, nor the astuteness of Rat- 
tazzi, Signor Minghetti stands more firmly at 
the head of the Italian Government than either 
of those two eminent men. His popularity is 
unbounded, and the king has implicit confi- 
dence in‘ him. No Italian minister ever had 
a larger majority in the national Parliament ; 
none Were ever more popular with those for- 
eign governments with whom it is all-impor- 
tant for Italy to keep on friendly terms. 

* The secret of this extraordinary success 
- of a man who possesses neither great oratorial 
powers nor aristocratic and influential rela- 
tions, and whose father, on the contrary, was 
a poor shoemaker in Palermo, is to be found 
in his literary attainments and his extraordi- 
nary social cleverness. In effect, what the 
French would call the salon of Signor Min- 
ghetti is the rendezvous of the choicest spirits 
of all nations sojourning in the Eternal City, 
and it is doubtful if a similar galaxy of inter- 
national talents, that meet every night in the 
parlors of the Italian prime-minister, can be 
found anywhere in Europe. And the central 
figure of all this brilliant circle is the minister 
himself. 

He is still a young-looking man, although 
nearer fifty than forty; tall, slender, with a 
heavy black mustache, very regular features, 
and a swarthy complexion. I had often seen 
and heard him during the stormiest sittings 
of the Parliament. He never became excited, 
but he always looked grave, sombre, and im- 
passionate. Imagine, therefore, my surprise, 
when, at his reception the other day, I found 
him the merriest of the merry, laughing with 





pompous old M. de Hautpoul, the French am- 
bassador to the Vatican, cracking jokes with 
the satirical Arnim, from Berlin, and accept- 
ing some bonbons from a very pretty English 
or American lady, I could not find out which. 

When I was presented to his excellency, 
who had just returned from Vienna and Ber- 
lin, Signor Minghetti, shaking me cordially by 
the hand, expressed his regret that he had 
been unable to visit Flanders. 

“Tt is a country in which I have always 
taken the most profound interest. I hope to 
go to Brussels and Antwerp next summer, I 
must visit all those historical spots.” 

I knew why Minghetti’s great work, “ Eu- 
rope during the Reformation,” is but half fin- 
ished. With all his labors, as a public dig- 
nitary, he finds time yet for arduous literary 
work. They say that many of the most brill- 
iant editorials in Za Nazione are productions 
of his ready and graceful pen. I remember 
meeting him one day at the library, in the 
Palace Pitti, in Florence, pencil in hand, por- 
ing over a curious old edition of De Thou’s 
“History.” The literary treasures of Rome 
afford this versatile man unalloyed delight. 
All he regrets is that the library of the Vati- 
can is as yet inaccessible to him. 

European philologists respect none of the 
present prime-ministers of the Continent more 
highly than Signor Minghetti. His mono- 
graphs, on various doubtful points concern- 
ing the antiquities of Sicily, are sufficiently 
valuable to secure him an honorable place 
among the scholars of the Old World. Be- 
sides, he is an excellent linguist; so much so, 
indeed, that Prince Bismarck, during one of 
their recent interviews in Berlin, said laugh- 
ingly to him: “ No, no, signor; stop talking! 
You speak German so prettily that I am afraid 
you will be able to persuade me into almost 
any thing!” 

Minghetti’s wife is considerably younger 
than he. She is the daughter of one of the 
martyrs of the Revolution of 1848—a hand- 
some lady of thirty-five, who has borne her 
distinguished husband a large family of cbil- 
dren. Nothing can be prettier than to see 
the Minghettis, with their little ones, at their 
family dinner-table. 

The guests on those occasions—for prime- 
ministers never dine en famille—are taken 
from all classes of strangers that visit Rome; 
counts mingling with scholars, soldiers with 
merchants; and, when the leaders of the In- 
ternationals, some time ago, had an interview 
with Signor Minghetti, he said to them: “ Gen- 
tlemen, I am very hungry; it is just my din- 
ner-hour—will you accept my hospitality ? 
After dinner I will listen to you.” What 
were the leaders of the “Reds” todo? Well 
or evil, they had to follow the prime-minister 
to his dining-room, and drink his good Sicilian 
wine with him. It is said that they proved 
by far more tractable after the repast than be- 
fore. 

——_>—— 


A ROYAL VISITOR. 
(Translated for the JouRNAL.) 


A corRESPONDENT of the National Gazette, 
of Berlin, gives the following account of an 
interview he had recently with Duke Ernest, 
of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, who intends to visit 
the United States in the early part of 1874: 

“The duke, the elder brother of the prince- 
consort of England, although bearing a strik- 
ing resemblance to the late lamented Prince 
Albert, is by no means, as the latter was, a 
handsome man. But his face bears so good- 
natured and winning an expression, that you 
will like this amiable man as soon as you see 
him. Recently he has grown sensibly older, 
and well he may; for, although he wears a 
crown on his head, and rules over one of the 
loveliest portions of Germany, his life has 
been one of serious, nay, bitter disappoint- 





ments. Twenty-five years ago all Germany 
looked upon him as its most chivalrous and 
liberal prince. Everybody wished that he 
would become Emperor of Germany. During 
the darkest period of the reaction he never 
swerved from the path of true liberalism, and, 
in 1863, when he mingled as an ordinary citi. 
zen with the German sharpshooters, at Frank. 
fort-on-the-Main, he was almost openly pro. 
claimed as the only ruler to which the Father. 
land looked for its salvation. 

“The stern logic of events has dashed al] 
these bright prospects away; and to-day the 
Duke Ernest is hardly ever spoken of outside 
of his own principality. 

“ But he enjoys himself nevertheless thor. 
oughly. At Coburg he has one of the choicest 
libraries, picture-galleries more interesting 
and valuable than those of many a king, and 
a theatre which enjoys a world-wide reputa. 
tion. Little does he occupy himself with 
state affairs, except that he gives every morn. 
ing audiences to all, rich and poor, who have 
grievances to lay before him. At twelve he 
takes a frugal lunch, and then, no matter 
what the weather may be, he goes out hunt. 
ing—for hunting is his great delight. The 
darkest recesses of the Thuringian forest 
have been explored by this indefatigable and 
intrepid sportsman, and many hair - breadth 
escapes has he had from the fangs of wild. 
boars, and on-one occasion he even had a per. 
ilous struggle with a lynx, which had leaped 
down upon him shortly after the setting-in of 
dusk. The duke still bears in his face the 
traces of the claws of this terrible assailant, 
which now, well-stuffed, stands in his study. 

“That study is alone worth a visit to Co- 
burg. It is a large room, but filled with 
such a quantity of curiosities from all parts 
of the world that it looks more like a museum 
than the working - cabinet of a sovereign 
prince. The writing-table is a rare work of 
art. It consists of deers’ antlers, supporting 
a magnificent slab of Carrarian marble. 

“Tn the adjoining room stand four pianos, 
and the walls are covered with all kinds of 
musical instruments, for the Duke Ernest is a 
composer of no mean ability, and some of his 
operas have elicited the warm applause of 
the cultivated audiences of Paris, Milan, and 
London. In consequence, the duke’s attend 
ants, down to his footmen, are all musicians. 
His trusted valet de chambre is a good violin- 
ist; and they say that the duke often plays 
early in the morning, while yet in bed, on the 
flute, his valet accompanying him on the 
violin; and concerts are often given in the 
duke’s rooms under his own leadership, the 
performers being his adjutants and servants. 

“This prince is an excellent listener, but 
himself taciturn. His manners are those of 
an accomplished bourgeois, His dress is neat, 
but decidedly piain, and his whole bearing 
may be best characterized by what one of his 
subjects told me, ‘ There is no nonsense about 
our duke.’ ” 

—_—_>— 


EVENING LONGINGS. 


Tae princess sat high in her maiden-bower, 
And the boy blew his horn below by the 
tower— 
“ Be silent, thou boy, why blowest thou so? 
Thou hinderest my thoughts that afar would go 
With the setting sun.”’ 


The princess sat high in her maiden-bower, 
And the boy no longer blew by the tower— 
““Why art thou so silent? Again thou mut 


Thou helpest my thoughts that afar would go 
ith the setting sun.” 


The princess sat high in her maiden-bower, 

And the boy blew again below by the tower; 

And then she wept in the evertide: 

* What vo I then want, my God?” she sighed: 
Then the sun went down. 


BJORNSTJERNE ByORNSON- 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


E all know what New-Year’s day is in 
\ New York, and how our old Knicker- 
pocker custom of a general call of all the 
gentlemen upon the ladies is extending to 
other cities, and becoming a nationalized in- 
stitution; so let us, upon this return of the 
anniversary, glance at the manner our Paris- 
ian friends celebrate the birth of the year. 

To all sorts of Parisian folks, from the 
grand people who live in the elegant, high- 
studded mansions, inclosed within walls and 
approached by broad walks, which you see 
as you wander along the Faubourg St.-Ho- 
noré and the more quiet and stately Fau- 
bourg St.-Germain, to the ragged little fel- 
lows who sell cigar-stumps and old bones to 
beggars in the narrow, squalid alleys of Mont- 
martre and the Temple, New-Year’s day comes 
as a day of happy festivity and rejoicing. It 
is a time to catch a general glimpse of all the 
faces of your friends, to attend the levées of the 
great notabilities, to make pleasant excursions 
to the palaces in the suburbs, to distribute bon- 
bons to all the children in the circle of your 
acquaintance, to make presents to all the ser- 
vants, from Jean the coachman to Madeleine 
the white-capped chambermaid. Above all, 
it is a time when the heart of Paris opens it- 
self and becomes generous; when the faces 
of everybody beam kindly upon the poor and 
lowly ; when, for once, the army of the ragged 
and penniless may plead for alms in all the 
streets, without being hustled and told to 
“move on” by the stern gendarmes, with 
their cocked-hats and long swords hanging 
by their sides. 

The Parisians seldom have to bemoan a 
bitter cold, or even a foggy, muggy New- 
Year’s day. You almost always wake on the 
first morning of the infant year to look out 
upon a crisp, slightly hazy atmosphere, but 
one which happily permits the sun to peep 
through the curtains of your high, long- 
legged Parisian bed, and smile a cheery invi- 
tation to go out and enjoy the many curious 
sights and scenes. The first thing to do is to 
hurry to the long line of boulevards. There, 
along the wide pavements, and under the trees, 
which even winter has not wholly stripped 
of their beauty, you behold a merry and 
lively prospect. It seems as though the bou- 
levards had been turned into a monster ba- 
zaar overnight, and as if all Paris were in. 
specting its tempting display. On the edge 
of the sidewalk are hundreds of wooden 
booths, little ones and big ones, round ones 
and square ones, ornamented with flags and 
calico festoons. As you wend your way 
through the talking and laughing crowd of 
all sorts of folks, some dressed at the top of 
the fashion, others clothed in blouses and 
peasant-caps, you wonder at the variety of 
curious and pretty objects which these booths 
offer wherewith to tempt the money of the 





passers-by. The sugar toys are moulded 
into every imaginable shape: there are fruits 
which seem as though the juice were about 
to burst from them ; there are sugar peasants, 
and sugar Turks, sugar tea-sets, and sugar- 
houses, sugar dolls, and sugar candlesticks. 
Everywhere, too, you see little figures of 
Santa Claus, of various sizes, with a long 
brown gown reaching to his feet, a great 
monk’s hood covering his old white head, and 
a wondrous, milk-white beard flowing down 
to his very girdle. The counters of the booths 
are fairly crowded with New- Year’s gifts; 
and, if you failed to find something suitable 
to purchase, you must be difficult indeed to 
please. The neatest boxes, inlaid and lined 
with glistening satins and gold thread; the 
newest games for children, in which no peo- 
ple are so ingenious as the French; horns 
and packages of delicious candy, trimmed 
with ribbons and lace; quaint figures made 
of passepartout, and the most gorgeous dolls 
which can be imagined; play-theatres and 
baby - houses, wax nosegays, and balls, and 
swords, and drums—every thing which can 
be thought of is there in abundance. Curious 
old women, with hard, bronzed faces, are be- 
hind the booths, selling these tempting wares, 
and every now and then they shout out, in 
queer, shrill voices, a list of what they have 
to sell, and an appeal to the passing crowd 
to stop and buy. 

All day long, Paris is noisy with carriages 
going to and fro. The president and his min- 
isters receive state-visits from officials of all 
degrees; and in the carriages you catch 
glimpses of stout old generals, their coats all 
over gold-lace and stars and crosses, and their 
chapeauz half hidden by feathers and heavy 
lace. You observe ladies dressed in magnifi- 
cent costumes, and diplomats habited in coats 
of almost every color of the rainbow. The 
Paris ladies, too, receive visits from their 
male friends on New-Year’s day; and the 
fashionable parts of the city are a forest of 
carriages, buggies, and hacks, standing at 
every door, and whirling back and forth in 
feverish haste. It is a great harvest-day for 
the hackmen, for nobody walks who can af- 
ford to ride, and even smaller shopkeepers 
may be seen ensconced in carriages, in their 
“ Sunday-go-to-meeting” suits, and riding as 
grandly up the broad avenue of the Champs 
Elysées as if they were so many dukes and 
duchesses. Servants are seen hurrying to 
and fro with heavy bundles, which you may 
shrewdly guess to be presents for some happy 
mortals who, perhaps, are not expecting them, 
and are about to be greeted with a pleasant 
surprise. The children, gayly decked out with 
ribbons and flowers—Parisian children, when 
their parents can afford it, are always taste- 
fully and beautifully dressed—are wandering, 
with their mothers or their nurses, along the 
streets, and gazing with loud delight into the 
dazzling windows of the shops. And, indeed, 


nothing can be more brilliant than the shop- 





windows of Paris on this day, especially those 
of the confectioners, the toy-sellers, and the 
jewelers. 

While all these excitements are going on - 
in one part of Paris, over the river the stu- 
dents are having the jolliest of holidays. They 
are dancing and singing in little halls ar- 
ranged for the purpose; they are having 
sumptuous dinners and games at the restau- 
rants; they are promenading on the boule- 
vard with their sweethearts ; they are up in 
rooms in the top stories of the high, old-fash- 
ioned houses of the Latin Quarter, playing on 
fiddles, and telling stories, and singing songs, 
and acting laughable farces. 

On New-Year’s day the beggars swarm 
out from every nook and corner of Paris, for 
it is the one day of the long year when they 
may beg in freedom. Some of them are sad 
to look upon—want is written upon their 
haggard faces, and in their tattered gar- 
ments and shoeless feet. But others of them, 
though the world goes hard with them, catch 
the merry spirit of the day, and gayly sing 
their petitions in your face, or dance a jig for 
a sou, with a cheerful good-humor and forget- 
fulness of trouble which only a hardened 
heart could resist. Ragged little fellows, 
searcely large enough to walk, toddle up, and, 
with a pert swing of their torn caps, demand 
a gift as if such a thing as a refusal had never 
repulsed them; and if, perchance, they do not 
get the sou-piece they ask for, off they scam- 
per, singing a street-ditty, and caroling up to 
the next corner with unchilled impudence. 

The hardest working of the Paris people 
on New-Year’s day, and for some days there- 
after, are the post-office clerks. It is the uni- 
versal custom in France to embrace the occa- 
sion of this anniversary to send cards of 
compliment to all one’s friends, in whatever 
part of the country they may be. Thus, a 
gentleman or lady in Paris is deluged with 
hundreds of cards, sometimes, from country 
brothers and sisters, uncles, aunts, and cous- 
ins, old neighbors, and absent acquaintances ; 
and sends out to each and all cards in return, 
So it is that the post-offices are choked up for 
a long time, and regular letters become very 
irregular indeed. It is, however, a pleasant 
custom ; for the name of each friend serves 
to recall him or her to pleasant memory on 
this pleasant first day of the opening year. 
A long-neglected call is easily atoned for by 
sending a card on New-Year’s day; and, by 
this expedient, young gentlemen who, having 
been thus neglectful, are fearful lest they have 
lost the right to invitations to the coming 
winter parties, may restore themselves to the 
good graces of their hospitable lady-friends. 

While at Christmas everybody in Paris 
stays at home after the morning church ser- 
vice, much as we do in America, on New- 
Year’s everybody makes it a point to be out- 
of-doors. There is no pleasanter Paris sight 
than to see this lively people, one and all full 
of high spirits, promenading in crowds and 
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groups along the streets; and none seem to 
enjoy it more than those who have been work- 
ing hard, and have thereby deserved the re- 
ward of a holiday free from care. The next 
day the world—except, as we have said, the 
post-office world—goes on as before, until the 
Carnival-time once more breaks in with a 
pleasant interval upon the even tenor of its 
laborious way. 


The world has had to wait for nigh 
upon half a century for a full and judicial 
life of Ludwig van Beethoven, and any thing 
like a reasonably complete collection of his 
letters. Hitherto, to most people—even to 
the strangely inexplicable composer’s most 
ardent lovers—his life has been more or less 
a mystery, and his character a singular jum- 
ble of contradictory qualities. That the study 
of his character is a valuable one, however, 
is evident from the fact that he still con- 
tinues to be, of all composers, the one who 
most deeply stirs the mass of mankind, and 
who most eloquently “ speaks to the hearts 
of men in the whole scale of emotion.” Con- 
trasted, indeed, with the patrician adherence 
to custom, and smooth, musical career of Mo- 
zart, this wild, untutored man of Bonn was 
the apostle of a new school, uprooting old 
dogmas with a hand irresistible though rude, 
scaling the topmost heights, and plunging to 
the lowest depths of passion; breaking in 
like a whirlwind of discordant power upon a 
world rapt in the majesty of Handel and 
the liquid melody of Mozart; interpreting in 
music the turbulent strugglings and the vast 
aspirations of his own great soul. Even now 
that we have all the materials likely to be 
brought to light for judging of Beethoven the 
man, we must find the key to his character 
in his works. 

The study of biography is chiefly useful 
as an interpretation of what may be obscure 
or unobserved in the fruits of genius; so, 
too, the study of the works of a great writer 
or artist leads us back to the character which 
reciprocates by reflecting its light upon them 
again. The personal traits of Beethoven, 
betrayed alike by his compositions and by 
his biographers, become deeply interesting in 
themselves. Surely there was much to soften 
an adverse judgment in his strangely check- 
ered and too often afflicted life. The son of 
a sot ; the brother of sordid and selfish men; 
the hated of critics, and the despised of the 
gods of the musical realm; cast down just 
as the sun of recognition and triumph was 
breaking through those clouds which had so 
darkly shrouded his youthful years by the 
deafness which forever cut him off from the 
delights of sound—that most woful of all 
calamities to a man whose life, and dear- 
est hopes, and sole joys, are in music; the 
slave, later on, of a spendthrift and ungrate- 
ful nephew, who was his ward; then, as old 
age came on, so steeped in poverty that often 
he dined “ on a crust of bread and a glass of 





beer ’’—he who had been féted by the Metter- 
nichs and Lichtensteins, and had basked in 
the splendors of the imperial court! From 
all this misery, however, the world has de- 
rived what seems destined to be an unending 
benefit ; for the great suffering soul poured 
forth, in symphony, mass, and sonata, its in- 
nermost self, with all the pathos and passion, 
the despair and conquering faith, the self- 
searching and eelf-struggling, which misfor- 
tune could arouse and genius express. 

Beethoven’s life was a tragedy ; but here 
and there were bright pauses in its generally 
sombre course. Most often his brow was 
lowering, his jealousy was cruel and bitter, 
his discontent tempestuous, his ambition in- 
tolerant and unsatisfied. He maltreated his 
friends, and disliked and disparaged all ri- 
vals; he quarreled with his landlords, and 
browbeat his orchestras ; he made a virtue of 
cutting the emperor in the streets of Vienna, 
and took the applause, with which Goethe 
was greeted as they were walking in the 
streets together, all to himself. Yet there 
never beat a more generous heart; his real 
fidelity, his unyielding probity, his frequent 
joyousness, his quick repentance for injuries 
done, his true greatness of soul, are as com- 
pletely recognized by his latest and best biog- 
rapher as by the tenderest friends of the hey- 
day of his career. A German writer speaks 
of Beethoven’s laughter as ranging over as 
wide a scale as his music. He roared lion- 
like, like Danton, and had a smile most ex- 
pressive—a smile “which spread from the 
corners of his well-formed mouth over his 
whole countenance, driving before it the 
shadows of the deep thoughts which dwelt 
on it, as the rising sun drives the night from 
the valleys.” 

It is a pity that the romance with which 
one episode of Beethoven’s life has been in- 
vested should be dissipated by the greater 
light which research has cast upon it; but 
we fear it is true that his unsuccessful love 
for the Countess Guicciardi, to whom he in- 
scribed the exquisite “ Moonlight Sonata,” was 
searcely less light and evanescent than his 
other loves. She rejected him, and he hur- 
ried away into the country to seek consola- 
tion with compassionating friends, but seems 
to have well got over his grief after a hermit- 
age of two days in the corner of a garden. 
Beethoven appears to have been too passion- 
ately devoted to his art, to replacing the old 
musical idols with one of his own fashioning, 
to feel long or deeply the slightings of the 
fair ones ; nor is there evidence that he ever 
anxiously desired domestic felicities. On one 
occasion he spoke of it as a remarkable thing 
that “he had once been in love with the 
same woman for seven long months.” Thus 
he appears to us as an irregular, passionate, 
warm-hearted man, quite human in his frail- 
ties, fickle and restless, one upon whom the 
shadows of life rested far more often than its 
sunshine. An English reviewer, who finely 





calls Mozart the counterpart of Raphael, the 
Raphaei of music, the greatest of musicians 
in unity and sweetness, as finely speaks of 
Beethoven as “‘a Leonardo in experiment, a 
Michael Angelo in execution.” As might be 
expected, Beethoven was a democrat in his 
political beliefs, and, sympathizing with the 
French Revolution, affected much such an 
overturning in his own sphere of music. If, 
comparing him with painters, it is said that 
he was a Michael Angelo—comparing him 
with politicians, it may be added that he was 
a Danton. 





The now general use of the word 
“gushing,” as a sneer for sentiment and en- 
thusiasm, is of sufficient significance to war- 
rant a moment’s attention. The term was 
first employed for all excessive expressions 
of admiration or appreciation, but is now ap- 
plied to everybody who, for a moment, per- 
mits warm feeling to enter into his judgment 
of men or things. In its now popular use it 
illustrates the spread and diffusion of that 
spirit of nil admirari which holds itself aloof 
from the impulses and natural delights of the 
human heart. It stigmatizes eager and hearty 
sympathy as weakness, and implies that cold 
reserve is superior to generous appreciation. 
A term better calculated to repress impulse 
and encourage a spirit of captious fault-find- 
ing could scarcely be invented. No man’s 
courage could long endure the advice of 
“not to gush.” No enthusiasm could survive 
many repetitions of this plunge into what we 
may venture to call a lingual cold bath. To 
be accused of “gushing” is to be accused 
not merely of foolishness, but of a very ado- 
lescent, infantile, calfish variety of that of- 
fense, such as no one could endure to think 
himself guilty of. It would be better in pop- 
ular admiration to be thought ignorant, or 
insensible, or even stupid, than to live for an 
instant under the suspicion of “ gushing.” 
Words are very potent things, and there is 
scarcely a virtue that would not succumb to 
the power of a good stinging epithet. 


Mr. Fields, who is entertaining the 
lecture-going public with an essay on modern 
novel - writers, thinks very highly of Feni 
more Cooper, but imagines that he is forgot- 
ten. We find in the newspapers the follow- 
ing report of his comments : 


“Mr. Fields said he feared that the nov- 
els of Fenimore Cooper were not so widely 
known at home as they were abroad. He 
heard people asking about ‘Cometh up as 
a Flower,’ ‘ Red as a Rose is She,’ but there 
was very little mention of the ‘Spy,’ the 
‘ Pathfinder,’ and the ‘ Pioneer.’ He liked to 
remember that the English language must 
be forgotten before the works of Cooper 
ceased to be read. In Europe they found a 
ready sale, and he himself had seen the nuns 
in an Armenian convent turning the ‘ Pilot’ 
into their own language. Wilkie Collins, 
speaking of Cooper, a short time ago, said 
that he was one of the greatest novelists that 
ever lived, and asked why he was being for- 
gotten. No author touched the romance of 
the sea with a passion like his, and Bryant 
said of him that all who wrote of the sea had 
been travelers in a country of which he was 
the great discoverer.” 
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So far from being forgotten, a new library 
edition of Cooper’s novels has been issued 
during the past year, while the more popular 
of his works—the so-called “ Leather-stock- 
ing Tales,” and the “ Sea Tales "—have been 
printed for popular circulation, liberally illus- 
trated with fresh designs from the pencil of 
Mr. Darley. It has, no doubt, become the 
fashion among certain critics to sneer at Coop- 
er’s novels, but the great public still find fas- 
cination in his epics of the forest and the 
sea, and this fascination is likely to increase 
as the old forest-life becomes more remote, 
and the ancient mariners of the grand old 
“wooden walls” disappear before the ad- 
vance of steam. The accuracy of Cooper’s 
portrait of the Indian is now commonly 
questioned — erroneously, we think — inas- 
much as the present examples of that race 
found on the plains are vastly inferior to 
the men of the Six Nations, who stood as 
Cooper’s models. Cooper’s Indian may have 
been somewhat idealized, but he took great 
pains to study his characters from life, visit- 
ing Indian tribes in their camps, and employ- 
ing every opportunity to obtain a knowledge 
of their habits. We believe it possible to 
show historically the authenticity of Cooper’s 
Indian portraits, and we are half inclined to 
undertake the task, 


It is the custom for certain supe- 
rior people to sneer at the fiction in our pop- 
ular magazines. “I never read stories,” say 
these worthy gentlemen —it is always the 
male sex who are guilty of this arrogance— 
and imagine that in saying this they have 
both demolished the stories and established 
their own mental supremacy. Nobody claims 
that story-writing is one of the higher literary 
functions, or that story-reading is the best 
exercise for the human intellect; but story- 
writing, nevertheless, has no mean place in 
the world of letters, and story-reading may 
prove a very salutary employment for the 
most lordly of intellects. There are, of 
course, silly stories, but we have also heard 
of silly speeches in Congress, dull sermons in 
church, weak addresses to a jury, bad law 
from the bench, false science and wrong his- 
tory in the books. Story-writing has no ex- 
clusive rights in the way of silliness and in- 
feriority; and it may be claimed for it, in 
justice, that it ought to be judged by its 
best fruit, as other intellectual efforts are ; 
and at its best it is by no means so insignifi- 
cant as many lofty critics would make us be- 
lieve. A distaste for story-reading more of- 
ten indicates a defect in character than an 
elevation of taste. We will forgive the man 
of science, or the philosopher profoundly ab- 
sorbed in his investigations, if he disregards 
these light outcomes of the imagination, but, 
with the ordinary mortal, the disdain he so 
proudly exhibits only shows that he is cold 
and unimpressible. Many men of high at- 
tainments and arduous duties find pleasure 
and relief in story-reading; and this art, 
when it exhibits felicity of conception, skill 
in construction, genuine touches of Nature in 
the character-drawing, vivid and picturesque 
style, has, if not the highest place among the 
Pleasure-giving arts, at least one only just 
below it. 





A gentleman from Alabama offers 
us for publication a “‘ considerable quantity 
of manuscript poetry,” which he thinks 
ought to find place in “ your justly-popular 
cereal.” We are inclined to think the publi- 


cation of this accomplished gentleman’s verse 
would go against the grain. 


Our readers will find in the “ Mis- 
cellany” a compact summary of the leading 
events of the life of Agassiz, whose recent 
death has filled the scientific world with 
grief, and elicited the sympathy of the great 
world of readers everywhere. It is not 
merely the preéminence of Agassiz’s genius 
or the vast acquisitions he has given to sci- 
entific knowledge that render his loss so 
earnestly felt, but those qualities of a noble 
nature which in him were united with a love 
for research and scientific truth. He was in- 
defatigable in his labor, courageous in his 
purposes, enthusiastic in his devotion to his 
pursuits, and animated always by a love of 
truth and honesty of intent that rendered 
envy and uncharitableness with him quite im- 
possible. His example has been not only 
peculiarly inspiring in all branches of scien- 
tific investigation, but it has been influential 
in all fields of intellectual effort by its exhi- 
bition of patient labor, unconquerable zeal, 
lofty purpose, and signal devotion to the 
spread of knowledge. 


art. 


“Tne Shadow of Death.” 


7. London Atheneum gives an elaborate 
description of Mr. Holman Hunt’s “‘ Shad- 
ow of Death,’’ just placed on exhibition in 
London, and which has caused so much discus- 
sion recently in English art-circles: ‘* The 
painting represents the interior of a stone- 
built chamber, the workshop of Joseph, in 
Nazareth, with tools hanging against the wall, 
and the floor strewed with fresh shavings. A 
carpenter’s bench is placed near the window, 
through which we have a view of the open 
country, and, far off, the rosy and azure hills 
on the remoter sides of the Jordan. The 
chamber is filled with the light of the just-set- 
ting sun. It is the effect of atime when the 
glow is more powerful than at any other hour; 
and, the luminary being near the horizon, the 
shadows are projected with great distinctness 
and force, and of the same height as the ob- 
jects producing them. Thus, the lighting of 
the picture is unusual in two respects—its ex- 
traordinary brilliancy, and the lowness of its 
source. That lighting is due to the time longed 
for by the servant who ‘ earnestly desireth the 
shadow ;’ it is the time of the cessation of toil, 
the time of evening prayer. 

‘In the chamber are two figures: that of 
Jesus, in just-perfected manhood, and that of 
his mother. The former stands erect, the 
latter kneels ; the one faces us as he rises 
from his labor to say the prayer of the hour, 
but the head of the latter is turned away so 
that the countenance is hidden; the attitude 
of her body shows the Virgin to be moved 
by sudden emotion, for she has been attracted 
by the form of the deep purple shadow cast by 
her son’s figure on the wall. That shadow 
gives no indistinct suggestion of the attitude 
of one suffering on the cross, for Jesus has 
risen to his full height, and, in the Oriental 








mode of supplication, throws back his head 
and shoulders in the act of looking upward, as 
he stands with arms outstretched and hands 
raised to heaven. 

‘* The shadow and its effect on the Virgin - 
may be called accidental incidents in the sub- 
ject chosen by the painter; and the deeper 
pathos of the picture is not in them, but in the 
nobly-designed and magnificently-painted fig- 
ure of Christ. This is life-size, and, as is by 
no means always the case with nude or nearly 
nude figures, painted in a large style, the scale 
seems grander than that of man, and the tall, 
muscular, yet lithe form of Jesus, distinet as 
it is in the fullest radiance of evening, seems 
expanded superhumanly. . . . 

** At the shadow, the Virgin looks with a 
start which may be prescient, and, in so doing, 
turns her feet from us with an intense action. 
She is kneeling before the coffer which con- 
tains the gifts of the Magi at the birth of Christ, 
and which, it is reasonable to suppose, she had 
treasured during her life, as having more im- 
portance than their intrinsic value egave to 
them. At the moment of the picture, she is 
supposed to have been touched with some of 
those doubts and fears which, during the youth 
of her son and his adolescence, must have 
crossed her mind in respect to the prophecies 
concerning him, which no one had heard more 
frequently than herself, or, it is natural to sup- 
pose, was more deeply impressed by. She has 
seen him grow up, loving and obedient indeed, 
and strong and intelligent as the best of the 
sons of men, but without appearing to approach 
nearer to the attainment of the earthly king- 
dom, which is understood by her and others to 
be within the meaning of the prophecies they 
dote on. It is supposed by the painter that in 
some such mood of doubt regarding her son’s 
predestined course, she has turned to the cas- 
ket containing the gifts, the crown and the 
incense, royal gifts, the nature of which must 
have gone a good way toward strengthening 
the expectations of his family that the prophe- 
cies pointed to mundane dominion. She has 
put aside the beautifully-embroidered pale- 
crimson veil of the casket, and opened its lid— 
the outside of the coffer is carved in floral em- 
blems and Oriental enrichments—and cast her 
eyes on the gifts of the Magi, a coronet of gold 
surrounded by upright rays, and an incense- 
burner of green enamel with gold ornaments, 
for containing the frankincense and myrrh. 
It is while doing this that she has turned and 
seen the shadow. .. . 

** After repeated examination, we are con- 
vinced that not for many years past, if at all, 
has a single male nude, or nearly nude, figure 
such as this been painted with any thing ap- 
proaching the learning, labor, solidity, and 
beauty shown here. Of course, this does not 
necessarily imply much. Few such things 
have been done at all. The life-size nude fig- 
ure has been much too difficult a matter for 
our imperfectly-trained artists to deal rashly 
with. But this superbly-painted figure is quite 
beyond praise. The student in pictorial anat- 
omy may admire the modeling of the chest; 
he will appreciate the treatment of the throat, 
the seemingly living contours of the trunk ; 
the draughtsmanship of the shoulders, the 
firmness and muscularity of the torso and 
thighs, where the white garment permits them 
to be seen, are fine examples of artistic skill, 
directed with consummate patience and study. 
To them is due the extraordinary solidity of 
the flesh, which looks sound and round as the 
life ; the brilliant and powerful color of the 
carnations, which have at once the ruddy hue 
of the race of men to which Christ belonged 
the fairness of civilization, and the inner gold- 
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en tint which delights all flesh-painters, and 
gives such a lucidity to the figure that it may 
be said to glow with light reflected in its infi- 
nitely-varied tints.’’ 





Wlusic and the Drama. 


HE interests of music in New York for 
several weeks have been confined to 
concerts, though, before this article reaches the 
eyes of our readers, the music-lovers of the 
metropolis will have had an opportunity of 
hearing the Strakosch Operatic Company 
again fora short season at the Academy of 
Music. At the next return of the same organi- 
zation in the spring, we shall probably have 
the satisfaction of studying Wagner’s opera 
of “Lohengrin.”’ This is the only product 
of the new scbool, besides the ** Tannhiuser,”’ 
which has achieved a success out of Germany, 
and a conquest it may be called, even more 
assuredethan that of the latter, which was 
Wagner’s first great production. Campinini, 
the tenor of the Strakosch troupe, made a brill- 
iant record by his singing of the title réle of 
Lohengrin, and contributed largely to giving 
the opera such a hold on the admiration of the 
Italians, to whose current tastes in music the 
Wagner theories of c»mposition are so repug- 
nant. It is not probable that the work on which 
Herr Wagner most prides himself, the “ Ni- 
belungen Trilogy,” including ‘* Die Walkur- 
en,” “* Rheingold,’ and “ Siegfried,” will 
ever be heard out of Germany, at least in our 
own generation. The composer himself has 
been laboring arduously for three years to se- 
cure a proper representation, and his friends 
and admirers, from crowned heads down to 
peasants and mechanics, have, by the system 
of the Wagner Verein, contributed liberally to 
the scheme. But money is still wanting, the 
great opera-house at Baireuth is still unfin- 
ished, and the mighty festival, which was ex- 
pected to be the greatest representatiye gath- 
ering in the history of music, will not take 
place till 1875. If such is the difficulty of 
proper representation, where all the energies 
of the composer and a host of admiring friends 
are directed to the one absorbing art-purpose, 
what light must the enterprise show itself in 
to the mere speculative manager, who cares 
for little else than lining his pockets! There 
have been flying rumors that after the Bai- 
reuth festival, should it prove successful, 
Wagner intends to visit America for a length- 
ened tour of study and observation. Unless 
he should come to the same sneering and un- 
grateful conclusion which Rubenstein, after 
he had made more money in America than he 
had ever possessed before, expressed, to wit, 
that there is not the slightest art-culture or 
appreciation among transatlantic barbarians, it 
is not impossible that there may be such a 
meeting of the composer’s ambition with 
American enthusiasm and liberality as to 
bring about a repetition of the Baireuth ex- 
periment. Till then we must rest content with 
such an interpretation of the Wagner opera as 
we may expect from Mr. Strakosch. The pro- 
duction of “‘ Lohengrin” will be probably the 
most important event, in the art sense, of the 
musical campaign. 


The second Philharmonic concert, given on 
Saturday evening, December 13th, and the 
first concert of the Church Music Association, 
were both events of considerable interest. Of 
the former, Rubenstein’s “Symphony in C- 
major,’ presented for the first time in Ameri- 
ea, Was the most striking feature. All of the 





four movements displayed fire and inspiration, 
though there was lacking that majestic sym- 
metry which delights us in the old masters. 
The Andante and the Schirzo were particularly 
striking for their delicacy and beauty. Of the 
manner in which this, as well as all the other 
numbers, was performed, there is little but 
unstinted praise to be given. The vocal feat- 
ures of the concert were entirely unworthy of 
the dignity of the occasion. New York cer- 
tainly has enough vocal talent to furnish to 
these concerts something better than third- 
class singers. The Church Music Association 
concert at Steinway Hall was essentially an 
aristocratic affair, the patrons of the institu- 
tion comprising the wealthiest people in the 
metropolis. For this reason the concert was 
decidedly “‘ amateurish,” and not very satis- 
factory in any true artistic sense. 

Music is too stern and exacting a mistress to 
be merely coquetted with as a plaything. 
There must be passionate heart-service, and 
the dedication of time and labor without stint, 
or else she refuses to grant the full largess of 
her power and sweetness. As the managers 
of these concerts have taken pains to pro- 
claim them as “ private,”’ it may be that they 
should be regarded as outside of criticism. We 
ean only commend the foresight with which 
such a barrier against impartial judgment has 
been provided. The second part of the con- 
cert, Beethoven’s ‘*‘ Mount of Olives,” may 
be regarded as the test of the excellence of the 
society. This work of Beethoven ranks among 
the masterpieces of oratorio, not merely by the 
grandeur of the chorals, which can hardly be 
compared, however, with these of Handel’s 
‘* Messiah,” but by the unexampled splendor 
and richness of the orchestration, a field in 
which the composer shone with a splendor 
without parallel. The orchestral performance 
was of the most commonplace order, and ut- 
terly unworthy of so ambitious a theme. This 
of itself would have spoiled a vocal execution 
of the highest order. When to such a defect 
were added an imperfectly-drilled chorus, and 
soloists of very light calibre, the results may 
be understood without further explanation. 


Mr. Daly lost no time in following up Al- 
bery’s unsuccessful ‘‘ Fortune” with another 
French adaptation, this time from the pen of 
Adolph Belot, author of the famous “ Article 
47.” At this writing, we somewhat fear it 
cannot keep the stage—fear it because Mr. 
Daly’s zeal and talent in the production of new 
plays ought to meet with their reward. Really 
good new plays are difficult to find, and no 
doubt Mr. Daly would give us better produc- 
tions if they were obtainable. But his energy 
is unconquerable, and if “ Parricide” fail to 
win public appreciation, it will not be long ere 
we shall see it followed by another. “ Parri- 
cide’ is written mainly to satirize the French 
detective system. The play deals with a sup- 
posed parricide, who is suspected of killing 
his mother, a connecting train of circumstances 
leading to the general belief in his guilt. He 
is tried, but the powerful and ingenious plea 
of his advocate secures his acquittal. He then 
devotes himself to the discovery of the real 
assassin, the incidents of the drama mainly 
turning upon his adventures to this end. The 
opening scenes of the play are good, but it be- 
comes toward the end very much too diffused, 
avery medley of characters and situations with- 
out unity of action or concentration of interest. 
It is superbly put on Mr. Daly’s stage, the 
parlor scene quite outdoing in elegance and 
splendor any thing of the kind we have seen. 
As we think “ Parricide”’ quite certain not to 
have a long run, there is given another chance 





for our struggling dramatic geniuses to put 
their effusions before the public. Mr. Daly 
unmistakably wants a good, stirring comedy, 
Under whose bushel is it hidden ? 


Musical composition in America has very 
largely assumed the channel of song-writing, 
and many of our products in this direction are 
of a decidedly brilliant type. Pease, Millard, 
and others of a kindred power, have written 
songs which have achieved popularity abroad 
as well as at home; and there are a host of 
minor song-composers of decided merit, 
Among recent songs, which will hardly fail to 
gain a standard value on the music-shelves of 
the home circle are three, recently issued by 
William Hall & Son: ‘‘ Waiting by the Brook- 
side,” by Mrs. Jane Sloman Terry; “ Angels, 
rock my Babe to sleep,”” by Charles E. Pratt; 
and ‘Little Darling, don’t be sad,’’ by the 
same author. The air ‘‘Amaryllis,’”’ reputed to 
have been composed by Louis XIII., is the 
basis of the latter melody, and it is very charm- 
ingly worked out. Mrs. Terry’s song is one 
of fur more than average merit, the sense of 


“melody not only being effectively displayed, 


but much musical scholarship in the instru- 
mentation and the skill with which the changes 
in time and key have been managed without 
injuring the unity of sentiment and purpose. 

A propos of recent compositions, a new in- 
strumental piece for the piano by Mr. J. N. 
Pattison is worthy of remark. Though now 
only in course of publication by the same 
musical firm mentioned above, it has been 
played before musicians on several occasions, 
and may be regarded in a certain sense as hav- 
ing become public property. ‘‘ The Stormy 
Petrel”’ is a grand descriptive fantasia in four 
movements, to which the composer has de- 
voted many years of work and study. It is 
an attempt perhaps more ambitious than any 
American writer for the piano has yet made, 
and will hardly fail to excite decided curiosity 
and interest, whatever may be the verdict of 
the general musical public on its value as a 
work of art. 





Piterary, 


R. AUSTIN DOBSON has published, in 
London, a volume of verse entitled 
‘* Vignettes in Rhyme,” which the Spectator 
praises highly. Although there are poems of 
a higher purpose and quality, the volume 
mainly consists of what are called “ society 
verses,”’ which the Spectator thinks have some- 
thing more than the tone and manner of culti- 
vated life, with its mild ripple of thought and 
feeling. ‘‘ He can add,” it says, “to this a 
picture so full of beauty that the mind derives 
something more from it than a momentary 
vision of that vivacity of life which mutual 
liking and mutual jealousy, and tenderness 
and dullness of heart, and selfishness and un- 
selfishness, and caprice and waywardness, and 
gaucherie and tact, and hope and melancholy. 
and tranquillity and impatience, and all the 
rest of the qualities which make human socie- 
ty vibrate gently with a thousand undulations, 
lend to the scene on which we live and act.” 
Among the specimens given of the author’s 
lighter style is the following “‘ Idy]l in the Cor- 
servatory,’’ called ‘* Tu quoque:”? 


NELLIE. 
If I were you, when ladies at the play, sir, 
Beckon and nod, a melodrama through, 
I would not turn abstractedly away, sir, 
If I were you. 
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FRANE. 
If I were you, when persons I affected, 
Wait for three hours to take me down to Kew, 
I would, at least pretend I recollected, 
If I were you! 
NELLIE. 
If I were you, when ladies are so lavish, 
Sir, as to keep me every waltz but two, 
I would not dance with odious Miss McTavish, 
If I were you! 
FRANK. 
If I were you, who vow you cannot suffer 
Whiff of the best—the mildest * honey-dew "— 
I would not dance with smoke-consuming Puffer, 
If I were you! 
NELLIE. 
If I were you, I would not sir, be bitter, 
Even to write the “ Cynical Review "— 


FRANE. 
No, I should doubtless find flirtation fitter, 
If I were you! 
NELLIE. 
Really! You would? Why, Frank, you're quite 
delightful— 
Hot as Othello, and as black of hue ; 
Borrow my fan. I would not look so frightful, 
If I were you! 
FRANE. 
“It is the cause.*’ I mean your chaperon is 
Bringing some well-curled juvenile. Adieu! 
Tshall retire. I'd spare that poor Adonis, 
If I were you! 
NELLIE. 
Go, if you will. Atonce! And by express, sir! 
Where shall it be? To China—or Peru? 
Go. Isbould leave inquirers my address, sir, 
If I were you! 
, FRANE. 
No,I remain. To stay and fight a duel 
Seems, on the whole, the proper thing to do— 
Ab, you are strong !—I would not then be cruel, 
“If I were you! 
NELLIE. 
One does not like one’s feelings to be doubted— 


FRANE. 
One does not like one’s friends to misconstrue— 


NELLIE. 
if I confess that I a wee bit pouted ?— 


FRANK. 
Ishould admit that I was pigué, too. 


NELLIB,* 


Askme to dance. I'd say no‘nore about it, 
If I were you! \ [Waltz—Zxeunt. 


Of late there seems tougive been a revival 
of a class of literature which was more largely 
represented a generation or twoago than in re- 
cent years—we mean the literature of gossiping 
biography and personal reminiscences. We 
have recently referred to Robert Dale Owen’s 
“Threading my Way,” an interesting addition 
tothe representative volumes of this school, and 
one which will gain many readers from the fact 
that we still have its author with us. A book of 
an older time, but a most valuable recent contri- 
bution to biographical literature, is the me- 
moir of Sara Coleridge, given us a short time 
sinee, in an American edition, by the Harpers. 
Sara Coleridge was the daughter of Samuel 
Taylor Coleridge, the wife of Henry Nelson 
Coleridge, and one of the younger persons 
of that circle which included Wordsworth, 
Southey, and many more, among its intimate 
members. The volume before us is edited by 
her daughter, and consists almost entirely of 
her correspondence, through which, however, 
We obtain the most comprehensive views of all 
her life, The letter which opens the volume 
is, indeed, an autobiographical sketch, written 
to her daughter for the purpose of acquainting 
her in detail with the events of the mother’s 








early days; and, to our mind, this is one of 
the most interesting portions of the book. 
Here we read of her father’s character; and 
there are bits of description which place be- 
fore us most vividly the poet and the circle by 
whom he was surrounded. A little picture 
Mrs. Coleridge draws of Coleridge and De 
Quincey pacing the room at Wordsworth’s, 
back and forth, talking earnestly of subjects 
which the little girl could not follow or under- 
stand, gives a glimpse that is very character- 
istic and charming. As a child, Sara Cole- 
ridge lived in a hot-house atmosphere of in- 
tellect, and there are conspicuous traces of 
the influence of this in her letters; they are a 
little pedantic at times, and everywhere there 
is a certain air of conscious authorship, as 
though the writer felt a little of the intellectual 
woman, par excellence, and considered herself 
bound to write and talk “‘in character.’”’ This 
trait does not injure the letters, though it takes 
from them a little of that pleasant personality 
which one looks for in private correspondence. 
The book is, on the whole, a very valuable 
addition to the literature of a much-bewritten 


* period—a time to which every lover of literary 


history will, however, always turn with pleas- 
ure. 


In the most recent novels there is compara- 
tively little that is really worthy of note. Mr. 
F. W. Robinson’s last story, ‘‘Her Face was 
Her Fortune,” is not only the worst produc- 
tion we have received from his own pen, but 
it is in itself an utterly inartistic, a confused, 
and, to us at least, a very useless book. Miss 
Rhoda Broughton’s ‘‘ Nancy,’ like all that 
this author writes, is vivacious, bright, and 
entertainingly regardless of all consequences. 
There is sharp drawing in 1t, and vigor of a 
certain kind; but we have always wished that 
Miss Broughton could have expended the same 
portions of positive talent and strength that 
more 2r less impress themselves on all she 
writes, upon work of a somewhat different sort 
from that which she ous chosen. 


An utterly different book, but one which 
we must, from its subject, include under the 
general class we named above, is Mr. Maun- 
sell B. Field’s volume of personal reminiscen- 
ces, which he calls ‘‘ Memories of many Men, 
and of Some Women.” Herein are contained 
many stories, of very little value in most 
cases, of people whom Mr. Field, among a 
very large circle of acquaintance, has met, and 
more or less intimately known. Now and 
then there is something of worth in the book, 
but in general we have found little that added 
to our really useful knowledge of any of the 
men and women whom Mr. Field has named. 





Hational and Statistical. 


Money Value of Immigration. 


4 iy development and progress of the Uni- 
ted States, as compared with the civiliza- 
tion of modern Europe, may be likened unto 
an ant-hill or beehive—a society in which the 
sole aim seems to be the production of the 
means of life and their equitable distribution, 
involving progress in its most comprehensive 
sense, intellectual, moral, physical, and social 
—elements that reciprocally produce one an- 
other. The national growth of the United 
States is a marvel. Diversities of chorog- 
raphy, climate, soil, and productions, here 
fade into each by perceptible degrees, giving 
scope to homogeneous civilization founded 
upon a single idea—that of universal comity. 





Imported differences of race survive but a 
single generation. At the opening of the 

American Revolution we had within our limits 
only 2,389,300 persons of every description. 

Now the sun rises and sets upon a population 

of 40,000,000, scattered more or less over a ter- 
ritory comprising nearly two thousand mill- 
ion acres, with a geographical surface equal 
to nearly four million square miles. The Ro- 
man Empire in its palmiest days, after a career 
of a thousand years, could not compare with 

the United States in point of progress, devel- 
opment, and population; for, according to ex- 

isting ratios, the United States will have 

120,000,000 inhabitants at the close of the 
present century, whereas the Roman Empire 

boasted of a population of only 120,000,000 at 
the end of ten centuries. Itis also estimated 
that the true gold value of the personal and 
real estate of our country is not less than forty 
billion dollars, and the aggregate earnings of 

our people amount to at least ten billion dol- 
lars annually. Again, we have no territorial 

ambitions beyond our own continent ; we rec- 
ognize the right of each foreign nation to reg- 
ulate its own institutions in its own way, but 
we offer America as the asylum for the op- 
pressed of all nations, by means of our land- 
ed policy. No other government on earth 
secures to the settler proprietary rights such’ 
as those afforded by the United States, and 
that, too, almost without money and without 
price. 

The policy of admitting foreigners to the 
rigkts and privileges of American citizens is 
no longer problematical ; and, in view of the 
results of the policy of our government in 
favoring the appropriation of the public lands 
by actual settlers in small tracts, we cannot 
fail to be impressed with the admirable states- 
manship of the founders of this republic in 
permanently engrafting this beneficent feature 
upon our national system. And this brings 
us to notice the influence of foreign immigra- 
tion, the direct result of this landed policy. 
If, at the close of the Revolution, the American 
people, under the narrow prejudices which 
characterize Asiatic policy, had excluded all 
foreigners from our shores, what would have 
been the result? Our increase of population 
would then be but the excess of births over 
deaths. And, provided there had been no 
homestead law, it is patent that we would not . 
have felt the influence of foreign immigration 
in that marked manner which we haye during 
the past fifty years, giving solidity to our na- 
tional growth, and aiding in the development - 
and progress of our country. 

In making up the yearly estimates of the 
national progress of the United States, the 
average statistician is too apt to overlogk the 
money value of our foreign immigration. The 
statistics of the Treasury Department show 
conclusively that our foreign commerce has 
advanced coincident with the growth of for- 
eign immigration. That advance dates from 
the year 1830, when the grand impulse to im- 
migration was given. In that decade the total 
value of our foreign trade was $144,696,428. 
The total number of*immigrants from 1820 to 
1830 was 148,458. In 1840 the total value of 
our exports and imports was $236,377,801, and 
the number of immigrants from 1830 to 1840 was 
552,000. At the end of the next decade, 1850, 
the value of the foreign commerce was $330,- 
035,030, and the number of immigrants was 
1,558,300. In 1855, half a decade, the value of 
the foreign commerce was $536,625,366, and the 
number of immigrants landed in the five years 
was 2,807,624. We might pursue the subject 
in this respect up to the close of the fisca. 
year 1873, but the figures given will suffice as 
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showing the important influence immigration 
has had upon the growth and prosperity of 
the country. The annual aggregates of ton- 
nage and revenues have also kept pace with 
the increased immigration. 

A statement of the total immigration, from 
the earliest records of our national history, 
including the fiscal year 1873, ending June 
30th, makes the grand aggregate of about 
8,750,800. An analysis of our population shows 
that nearly fifteen per cent. of it is made up 
of actual immigrants, and that twenty-five per 
cent. is of unmixed foreign population. In 
addition to the enormous increase of societary 
movement, the direct contribution to the na- 
tional wealth, in the form of active capital 
brought by the immigrants to this country, is 
an important consideration. Reckoning each 
immigrant to be worth $800 to the country, we 
have the enormous sum of $7,000,640,000 added 
to the national wealth since immigration com- 
menced, and probably five-sixths of this sum 
have been added since 1820, and constituting 
nearly one-third of the annual productions of 
the several years. Since 1820 the wealth 
added to the country annually by this new 
civilizing element has been about $6,000,000,- 
000, and, at the rate of immigration for the 
year ending June 30, 1873, the grand total for 
the decades would be about $19,494,647,200. 
The States increasing in wealth most rapidly 
have been those which have secured the largest 
number of immigrants. All the Western 
States, especially, owe much of their progress 
and prosperity to the elements from abroad. 

America is, indeed, the grand central point 
to which the long lines of immigration from 
all parts of the world converge. An analysis 
of the various reports of the foreign emigration 
commissioners affords some interesting facts 
respecting the influx of persons into America. 
The emigration from Great Britain from 1815 
to 1872 reached an aggregate of 7,561,285, and 
of these ngarly 5,000,000 persons found homes 
in the United States. Previous to 1864 the 
emigrants from British ports were natives of 
Great Britain. Since that year the proportion 
of foreigners taking passage at English ports 
has steadily increased, until it now amounts 
to twenty-seven per cent. of the entire emi- 
gration. In spite of the loyalty of Englishmen 
to their government, there are many living un- 
der it who would be glad to get away. Accord- 
ing to the report of the chief of the Bureau of 
Statistics, the number of male immigrants from 
England, Scotland, and Wales, during the last 
fiscal year, was almost exactly the same as in 
the preceding one, being 51,121. The statis- 
tics of German immigration are yet more sur- 
prising. According to the last census, there 
were living in the United States a total of 
1,690,410 persons born in the present German 
Empire. Adding those of German extraction, 
coming from Austria, Hungary, France, and 
Switzerland, a grand total of 1,886,000 is the 
result. To this total is to be added the de- 
scendants of German immigrants born here. 
The census of the first generation of all na- 
tionalities amounts to 4,746,200. Divided pro 
rata, it would give 1,608,000 descendants of 
German parents. The most moderate com- 
putation would make the total result of the 
Germanic population of the United States 
about 5,000,000. At the rate of immigration 
for the first three years of the present decade, 
that of the entire ten years will amount to over 
1,000,000 souls. The number of people in 
this country, of German birth and descent, 
amounts to nearly one-seventh of the entire 
population ; and this population is chiefly 
centred in the Western States. Over 25,000 
Germans landed in this country last year—and 





this in spite of the efforts of the German gov- 
ernment to stop the exodus of its subjects. 
Recently-published statistics have shown 
that, in the Middle and Western States alone, 
there are still over 156,000,000 acres more of 
unimproved than improved land; and it is cal- 
culated that these States, with only one-half 
of these unimproved lands settled in the same 
ratio as the average of the present cultivated 
parts of the country, would give a population 
equal to nearly 120,000,000 souls. The con- 
stant influx of bone and muscle from the Old 
World will, sooner or later, convert what is 
little better than barren wastes, or mere pastu- 
ral lands, into teeming farms, towns, and cities, 
forming new commonwealths along the route 
of fixed parallels, and now and then deflecting 
northwardly or southwardly. By means of im- 
migration, cities of hundreds of thousands of 
inhabitants, and large towns, and populous vil- 
lages, will exist that are now not even dreamed 
of ; while the amalgamation of the Anglo-Sax- 
on, Celtic, Teutonic, Scandinavian, and Mon- 
golian, will result in a new and distinctively 
American race—more vigorous, more enter- 
prising and cosmopolitan, than our boasted 
Anglo-Saxon. Since 1820 we have had immi- 
grants from not fewer than seventy-four sec- 
tions of the globe. Even Malta, India, Syria, 
Persia, Cape of Good Hope, Guiana, Australia, 
the Society Islands, Corsica, and Iceland, have 
contributed their quota ; and Paraguay has sent 
its solitary alien. Respecting the occupations 
of the vast number of immigrants, dating— 
say—from 1820, the number of laborers has 
increased from 10,280 to nearly 700,000 from 
1861 to 1873, and farmers and mechanics in a 
like ratio. During this long period we have 
also had added to the population about 10,000 
artists, 7,000 lawyers, and 500 actors. A fur- 
ther examination of the figures also shows that 
we have had nearly all our immigration from 
Northern Europe, demonstrating that the peo- 
ple in the warm climates have not even force 
enough to “travel’’ to any great extent. In 
view of the money-power of immigration, it 
may be truthfully said, to quote the language 
of another: “‘ The perpetuation of our landed 
policy, and its extension over the continent, as 
national jurisdiction enlarges, will establish a 
permanent democratic civilization, secured by 
diffusion of proprietary rights in the soil such 
as no democracy ever yet enjoyed.” 
A. J. L. 


~ 





Science. 


APT. C. H. SIMPSON, of H. M. 8. Blanche, 

in a recent report to Parliament on his 

visit to the Solomons and other groups of isl- 
ands in the Pacific Ocean, gives an interesting 
account of the remarkable tree-villages of 
Isabel Island. One of these villages is built 
on the summit of a rocky mountain, rising al- 
most perpendicularly to the height of eight 
hundred feet. The extreme summit of this 
mountain is covered with huge castle - like 
rocks, among which grow the gigantic trees 
in the branches of which the natives had built 
their houses. The trunks of these trees are 
perfectly straight and their surface smooth, 
while the distance from the base to the first 
branch varies from fifty to one hundred and 
fifty fect. One of these novel abodes, visited 
by Captain Simpson, was located at a height 
of eighty feet above the ground, while the 
home of a neighbor was forty feet higher. 
Each house is approached by a ladder made 
of some creeping vine, which is suspended to 
one of the door posts, and can be drawn up 





when desired. This means sf approach cy 
off, secures the safety of the dwellers above, 
since no climber, however expert, would at. 
tempt to scale the smooth trunk, in the fag 
of the shower of stones and arrows, weapons 
always at hand, and which these natives us, 
with great quickness and accuracy of aim, 
These tree-houses are large enough to contaip 
from ten to twelve natives, together with am. 
munition sufficient for a long siege. In times 
of peace and quiet, the trees are deserted for 
the more convenient and accessible huts at 
their feet, and it is only at night or during 
times of expected danger that the tree-house 
is occupied ; ‘“‘and yet in spite of these pre 
cautions,’”’ writes Captain Simpson, “‘ the ng 
tives are never safe from surprise, as the great 
object in life among the people is to get each 
other’s heads.” 


In this venturesome age, when Science, em- 
boldened by success, seems to have laid claim 
to omnipotence, we may not be surprised to 
learn that there is yet hope that the inhabitants 
of this earth may become personally acquainted 
with the denizens of other spheres. In are- 
cent communication to the French Academy of 
Science, Mr. Charles Cros ventures the opinion 
that the approaching transit of Venus might 
be made of service in enabling us to hold com- 
munication with the dwellers in that planet— 
or, as he expresses it: ‘It is possible that, 
among the dwellers on the surface of Venus, 
there may be some who are astronomers, to 
whom it may occur that the passage of their 
world across the sun’s disk will attract our 
curiosity. Hence it is reasonable to suppose 
that these savants will perfect means to trans- 
mit signals to us precisely at the instant when 
they determine that multitudes of earthly 
telescopes are turned in their direction.” As 
to just how these signals are to be made, or 
what is to be the basis of the interplanetary 
alphabet by which the signals are to be trans- 
mitted, still remains to be suggested. “ We 
have heard,” says a recent critic of Mr. Cros, 
“of a scheme of signaling to the moon by 
means of long, black platforms arranged on 
wheels and placed on the extended snow-fields 
of Siberia.” So it appears that we of the earth 
areready. Soon, thanks to the liberality of Mr. 
Lick, we shall have a telescope that will bring 
the moon within eight miles of us; and it may 
be that a slight enlargement of this scheme 
might enable us to transfer to that body and 
its inhabitants afylly-equipped fifty-inch tele- 
scope, that with it and the accompanying sig- 
nal-book all could be satisfactorily arranged. 
Or, what seems wiser still, might it not be well 
to pack a thousand-inch bombshell with school- 
masters, and project them across the “ vacant 
space by the aid of a million-ton gun and 4 
charge of nitro-glycerine ?”? 


We learn from the English Mechanic that 
Professor Forel has recently been investigat- 
ing into the character and causes of certain 
phenomena, which the inhabitants about Lake 
Geneva call fontaines. They are the irregular 
spots which appear on the surface of the lake 
when it is ruffled by a brisk breeze or by fall- 
ing rain. Where the surface of the lake has 
its normal color the waves are sharp and move 
rapidly ; but, when the limits of a fontaine are 
reached, they become more sluggish in their 
movement, while the bases are convex and the 
tops rounded. A careful examination of these 
surfaces proved that the phenomenon they 
exhibit is due to the presence of oily matters 
that are suspended or float upon the water, 
which foreign substance may have come from 
a factory situated on the banks, or from some 
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ing steamer. In order to verify these con- 
qusions, the professor took occasion to de- 
posit, at certain points, small quantities of oily 
liquids. By this means Sontaines were readily 
produced. It was, moreover, determined that 
one-third of a cubic inch of oil would suffice 
to cover a surface of about forty-three thou- 
gand square feet. Although the thickness of 
this layer was hardly one two-millionth of a 
millimetre, it was still sufficient to reduce the 
friction of the winds, and so visibly affect the 
waves. Fishermen upon the Mediterranean 
Sea are acquainted with this property of oil to 
f render the surface quiet, and so often cast a 
few drops of it on the ruffled surface of the 
water, being thus enabled to see the fish be- 
low. A piece of plate glass fitted into the 
bottom of a wooden box is also used for a 
similar purpose. 


The American Journal of Science and Arts 
for December opens with an article on ‘“ Dif- 
fraction Spectrum Photography,’”? by Henry 
Draper, M.D. The paper is illustrated by a 
photograph printed by the Albert-type process, 
and the effect is one that will delight and as- 
tonish the reader. This plate is from collo- 
dion photographs made by Dr. Draper, trans- 
ferred to a thick piece of glass, the latter pro- 
cess being known as the Albert-type. The 
glass is then used in a printing-press in the 
same manner as a lithographic stone. The 
spectrum is absolutely unretouched. It repre- 
sents, therefore, the work of the sun itself, 
and is not a drawing either made or corrected 
pyhand. To the entire success of this mar- 
velous work, Dr. Draper acknowledges his 
indebtedness to Mr. E. Bierstadt, the owner 
ofthe patent in America. We recall with sat- 
isfaction a visit made to Mr. Bierstadt’s studio, 
ata time when this process was in its infancy, 
and, although convinced of its value and im- 
portance to art, we did not conceive of a tri- 
umph such as is set forth in this picture of 
sunlight itself. 


Those having the disposal of the Grand 
Walker Natural History Prize of one thousand 
dollars, announce, as the prize subject for 
1874, “The Comparative Structure of the 
Limbs of Birds and Reptiles.”’ The articles 
offered for competition must be forwarded on 
or before April 1st, addressed to the Boston 
Society of Natural History, for the committee 
of the Walker prizes, Boston, Massachusetts. 
Each memoir must be accompanied by a sealed 
envelope inclosing the author’s name, and 
superscribed by a motto corresponding to the 
one inscribed on the manuscript. As already 
announced, this prize for 1878 was awarded by 
the committee to Alexander Agassiz, of Cam- 
bridge, for original investigations on the em- 
bryology, structure, and geographical distribu- 
tion of the radiata, especially of the echino- 

8. 


It is proposed to construct an indicator for 
detecting the presence of carbonic-oxide gas 
in the air on the following plan: A vessel, the 
sides of which are connected with an electric 
battery, is filled with a solution of chloride of 

Palladium. The wires are so adjusted that, 
80 long as no metal is precipitated, the current 
is broken. As soon, however, as carbonic oxide 
makes its appearance in the atmosphere, me- 
tallic palladium is precipitated from the solu- 
tion contained in the indicator. The effect of 
this precipitation is to establish the electric 
current ; and a bell is rung, giving notice of 
the presence of the injurious gas. 


Among the enterprises undertaken by the 
Union Pacific Railroad Company, is that of 





determining by actual test the value of artesian 
wells as a means of irrigation. Already sev- 
eral of these wells have been sunk in Wyoming 
Territory, ranging in depth from three hun- 
dred to twelve hundred feet. The average cost 
of sinking the wells was nine dollars and 
sixty-seven cents per foot, and the supply of 
pure water furnished by them ranges from 
eight thousand to twenty thousand gallons per 
hour. The results obtained by these opera- 
tions are of great significance, since they may 
aid toward the solution of that vexed ques- 
tion, How shall the economical irrigation of 
the Western plains be effected ? 


In his recent speech at the Glasgow ban- 
quet, Mr. Disraeli spoke as follows, regarding 
the conquests and claims of science: ‘‘ How 
much has happened in the last fifty years—a 
period more remarkable than any I will ven- 
ture to say in the annals of mankind! I am 
not thinking of the rise and fall of empires, 
the change of dynasties, the establishments of 
governments, and am thinking of those revo- 
lutions of science which have had much more 
effect than political causes, which have changed 
the position and prospects ef mankind more 
than all the conquests, and all the codes, and 
all the legislators, that ever lived.” 


The stations from which the coming transit 
of Venus is to be observed, number forty-five. 
They are distributed among the different na- 
tionalities as follows: Russia, nineteen ; 
America, eight ; England, eight ; France, five ; 
Germany, four; and the private enterprise of 
Lord Lindsay. 


ADDITIONS TO THE CENTRAL PARK ME- 
NAGERIE AND MUSEUM OF NATURAL 
HISTORY, FOR WEEK ENDING DECEM- 
BER 13, 1873. 

Additions to Menagerie. 

1 Southern Fox Squirrel (Sciurus vulpinus). Pre- 

sented by Mr. M. C. Lefferts. 


This squirrel is of a pure uniform lustrous 
black, ears and nose white. It is the largest 
of the North American species. 

8 Hybrid Fowls. Cross between an English pheas- 
ant and common fowl. 


W. A. Conxurm, Director. 


Additions to Museum. 

16 Specimens (7 species) of fishes. Local. Pre- 
sented by Dr. Samuel W. Francis, of New- 
port, R. I. 

A. 8S. Brcxmorr, Superintendent. 





Contemporary Sayings. 


HE Contemporary Review says: “* A poet 

without pathos—either natural or acquired 
—seems to us one who will utterly fail in reach- 
ing the highest ends of his being. It was an- 
guish which sublimated the genius of Dante, 
and led to what is grandest in his divine 
compositions. His was an example of what we 
should call acquired pathos—that is, the pathos 
begotten in the spirit through suffering. An 
example of natural pathos is to be found in 
Wordsworth, whose life was singularly free 
from the ordinary sadnesses of humanity, but 
who yet possessed, as it has been so beauti- 
=, expressed, and he might have claimed 
for himself— 


‘ Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears.’ ” 


A writer in London Society propounds the 
following plan of silencing that worst of social 
bores — the anecdote-monger: ‘‘ Cross-exam- 
ine him,” he says, “on all the salient points 
of the anecdote. Demand the why, the how, 
and the when. Suggest that some other course 
than the one pursued ought certainly to have 
been taken, and sift the affair as if you were 








the sternest historical critic. If the rélator 
and his friend Fred Cooper were thrown out 
of a dog-cart, inquire whether they were driv- 
ing a horse or a mare; ask who made the dog- 
cart, and what was the height of the wheels. 
Request him to draw a plan of the spot at 
which the upset occurred, and be particular in 
your curiosity as to the harness and the weath- 
er. I can confidently, and from experience, 
recommend this as the most effectual course.’’ 


The emt says: ‘We suspect most 
wives understand their husbands, and most 
fathers their children, very well indeed, and 
that the popular phrase about the blindness of 
posente is merely a popular phrase. The 
lindness of parents about grown-up children 
is, it is true, frequently very marked; but 
that is the effect of long habit, which would 
blind them equally to the merits and defects 
of anybody else. Most parents, we suspect 
see through their children clearly enough, 
their failures being only apparent failures, be- 
cause they see and admire or dislike qualities 
invisible to the outer world.” 


Bow-Street Police-Court has been known 
for many years as one of the dirtiest old dens 
in London, “ yet,”’ says the Pall Mall Gazette, 
**its actual extinction cannot be viewed with- 
out genuine emotion. Like the statue in Lei- 
cester Square, and other ‘ disgraces to the me- 
tropolis,’ Bow-Street Police-Court seemed to 
bear a charmed life. It has, indeed, eve 
claim to immortality. It is ugly, shabby, old, 
ill-ventilated, confined in its space, utterly 
unsuited for the purpose to which it is appro- 
am oy a perfect nuisance to the neighbor- 

ood; it has no merit whatever, architectura. 
or otherwise, and has been for years a perfect 
scandal and eye-sore.”’ 


‘“* Very able men,” says the London Specta- 
tor, ‘are divided in opinion as to the merits 
and demerits of the system of anonymity; but 
it certainly has this advantage, that every 
opinion stands, so to speak, on its own feet. 

housands of men, when they get into pulpits, 
and some men, perhaps, when they get inte 
professors’ chairs, feel themselves invested 
with a dignity which will make their nonsense 

ass for sense; but the opinion which is put 
into circulation without the stamp of any name 
is not likely to pass current for a long time un- 
less there is in it a mixture, at least, of gold.” 


‘“* Editorial work,” says the Zribune, “ al- 
ways has its discouragements, but he who la- 
bors to get out a second-advent newspaper, 
under the impression that the world will be 
destroyed before the newspaper can reach his 
readers, engages in a peculiar if not a disheart- 
ening task. Mr. Bishop, who is a Terry Isl- 
ander and millenarian, and prints a warning 
journal called Zhe Watchman’s Cry, acknow]l- 
edges that he sends out the current number 
with some misgivings that ‘ it may never reach 
those for whom its words of comfort and en- 
couragement are intended.’ ”’ 


‘¢ Disestablishment” is beginning to be a 
current and chronic subject of discussion in 
the English press. The Pall Mall Gazette 
says: “If the church were disestablished to- 
morrow, nobody would be a penny the richer, 
nobody would be raised or even much lowered 
in the social scale, nobody would be delivered 
from any one restriction of which he is con- 
scious, or enabled to do any thing which he is 
now forced to forbear from. The only definite 
result would be that a certain number of peo- 
ple would have to subscribe so much a year for 
their clergy instead of having them supplied 
by the public.” 


‘* Tt is with envy,” says the Wation, * that 
we note one weapon in use among religious 
journalists, who often are clergymen — which 
secular members of the craft do not possess, 
although they have one like it. They can, not 
only charge each other with editing a paper 
which is rapidly falling off in circulation—a 
time-honored device constantly in use — but 
they can also add that the reverend slanderer 
on the other side, the more he preaches on 
Sundays, the more he empties the pews. Clear- 
ly, the lay editor is here at a disadvantage.” 


The Paris correspondent of the Pall Mall 
Gazette says : ‘‘ The ignorance even of average- 
ly-educated Frenchmen concerning their own 
history passes belief. I have heard men in 
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high position deny flatly that the French had 
any reason for revolting in 1789, and when 
pressed to explain themselves, they would 
quote the history of Father Lorriquet—a writer 
whose books were read in the public schools 
during the Restoration, and who described Na- 
poleon IJ. as ‘ Monsieur Bonaparte, lieutenant- 
general of the king’s armies.’ ” 


Says the Saturday Review, in one of its ami- 
able and condescending moods: ‘“* We cannot 
precisely approve, but yet we have a sort of 
sneaking sympathy for, the gentleman who 

oes on writing epic poems in the conviction 
that a remote posterity will enjoy what his con- 
temporaries reject. The spirit of good, robust, 
thic ~dhlened self-confidence is so valuable 
that it meets some sort of approval even where 
it is misplaced. If well placed, so much the 
better ; if not, there is something sublime even 
in thorough stupidity.” 


Few books have attracted more attention 
abroad than “‘ French Home Life.”? The Spec- 
tator says, & propos of its chapter on children : 
“ Frene boys cannot play, they are afraid of 
being hurt, and they dare not fight; so they 
indulge in all kinds of dirty tricks, and are 
thorough sneaks. The French boy is very af- 
fectionate, very emotional, and ever ready with 
his tears; but he has no power of endurance, 
no backbone ; and, although sometimes agree- 
able and polite, is generally cowardly and ef- 
feminate.’ 


Mr. Wendell Phillips tells us, in his last 
lecture, that ‘‘a Connecticut baby, six months 
old, looks over the side of his cradle, plans a 
model, and gets out a patent for it.”” There 
has been some little surprise expressed at the 

recocity of Mr. Mill, as an infant, who was in 

reek at the age of three; but, after this, the 
youthful achievements of the English philoso- 
pher go for naught. The Connecticut baby is 
the champion of the world in the way of pre- 
cociousness. 


The Paull Mall Gazette thinks that “‘ the ef- 
ficacy of what is called ‘merely intellectual’ 
culture in ——_— good moral results is un- 
dervalued by a good many worthy people who 
forget that to increase the scope and vigor of 
the imagination is to increase the power of 
sympathy with others, which greatly depends 
on the ability to understand their feelings. 
Some of the meaner forms of crime are clearly 
attributable to a deficiency of this faculty.” 


Somebody has been publishing a school 
history of England, and spelling “ calendar” 
with a“ K,” after the Greek usage, although 
there were no Greek kalendars. ‘The Spring- 
Sjield ublican, noting this, asks if we must 
write “the kataracts of the Nile,” and speak 
of a “sad katastrophe.” If not, why not? 
Why render unto (, sir, the things that never 
belonged to C, sir? 


The Tribune pays a fine tribute to the late 
Professor Agassiz, closing with these words: 
‘* There is none to fill his place. A great light 
has gone out in the halls of science, and the 
remaining torches burn but dimly. But the 
work that he has accomplished remains, and 
the vast accessions to science which are due 
to his efforts will be the most enduring of 
monuments.” 


The Saturday Review suggests to a lady 
novelist, whose book was being noticed, that 
‘there is an offensive prudery which ob- 
tains to a certain extent in the present day 
and it is good to avoid this; but it is not good 
to fall into the opposite error. It is best to 
call a spade by its own name, but there are 
things more ignoble than spades of which it is 
best not to talk under any name.”’ 


An exchange is ungallant enough to say 
that, if the Duke of Edinburgh’s bride ‘is as 
lovely as the Danish lady whom his brother. 
the Prince of Wales, married, the Queen of 
England may be proud of the beauty of her 
daughters-in-law, if she cannot boast of the 
good looks of her own girls, as she certainly 
cannot, with truth.” 


Professor Agassiz remarked to a friend, 
lately, that he had made it the rule of his life 
to abandon any kind of work the moment its 
results had become commercially valuable, be- 
cause then there were thousands of hands ready 
to take it up. 








Mr. James T. Fields says a popular French 
novelist once boasted to him that, “if he had 
the exclusive right of novel-making for half a 
century, he could induce the Parisians to eat 
human hesh, and make them look upon mur- 
der as no crime.” 


The London Economist finds an explanation 
of recent panics in the theory that ‘‘ the wealth 
of the world has been increasing much faster 
than the creation of good securities to put it 
a" 

The Hornet, an authority on insects, by-the- 
way, informs us that, ‘‘ when spiders desire 
exercise, they take a fly.’’ 


Strauss says: “* The manner in which a na- 
tion in the aggregate treats animals is one 
chief measure of its civilization.’ 


The Spectator says: “‘ ae! gee is singularly 
unrepresentative of political opinion in the 
United States.” 





Che Record. 


A WEEKLY RETROSPECT OF EVENTS. 





ECEMBER f1.—Mr. Carpenter elected 
president, tem., of the U. 8 Senate. 
The Comanches again on the war-path in 
Western Texas. 


December 12.—The sentence of Marshal 
Bazine commuted, by President MacMahon, to 
twenty years’ seclusion. The isle of St. Mar- 
guerite selected for his residence. 

Advices that General Moriones has reoecu- 
ied Tolosa after an engagement in which the 
arlists lost one hundred and fifty men. 

Intelligence that nine thousand Dutch 
troops have been landed on the coast of Acheen. 

nnouncement of the death, in England, 
of Hon. James W. Johnson, late Equity Judge 
for Nova Scotia, and for many years the leader 
of the Conservative Raw. in that district ; and 
of William Powell Gore-Langton, member of 
Parliament from West Somersetshire. 

Death, at Cooperstown, N. Y., of Samuel 
Nelson, aged eighty-one, for more than twen- 
ty-five years Associate Judge of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, having been ap- 
pointed by President Tyler in 1845. At the 
time of his appointment he had been for many 

ears Chief-Justice of the Supreme Court of 
ew York, and previously judge in subordi- 
nate courts. 


December 14.—Intelligence of a battle at 
Abrakrampa between the Ashantees and Eng- 
lish troops, in which the former were defeated. 
Also a battle at Dunquah, in which Lieutenant 
Eardley Wilmot was killed. Ashantees re- 
treat to their own territory. Much sickness re- 
ported among the British troops on the Gold 
Coast. 

The Rev. C. E. Cheney consecrated bishop 
of the Reformed Episcopal Church, at Chicago. 

Death, at Boston, of Louis John Rudolph 
Agassiz, the distinguished naturalist, aged 
sixty-six years. 

eath, at Lexington, Ky., of C. B. Thom- 
as, circuit judge. 


DecemBer 15.—A petition for the resto- 
ration of the monarchy, having one hundred and 
twenty thousand signatures, presented to the 
French Assembly. 

Election of Dr. C. Schenck for President, 
and Dr. E. Welti for Vice-President, of the 
Swiss Confederation. 

Report that the steamer Beckton has been 
lost in the Mediterranean, and twenty-one 
lives lost. 

Announcement of the death of the Queen- 
Dowager Elizabeth of Prussia. 


Decemser 16.—Repeal of the U. 8S. Bank- 
ruptcy Law by the House of Representatives. 

Terrible storm in the north of England. 
In Sheffield, Leeds, and elsewhere, great de- 
struction of property ; several lives lost. 

Advices of the wreck of the steamer Ce- 
tal from Riga for Stettin; twenty-two lives 


ost. 
Report of the death of the King of Ashan- 








tee. Report that the Carlists under Tristany 
have captured the town of Berga. The Cur 
of Santa Cruz, recently captured, to be tried by 
court-martial. 

Announcement that Panchero Aguilua wil] 
succeed Cespedes as President of the Cuba 
Republic. 

he new Pennsylvania constitution adopteq 
by a popular majority estimated at one hu. 
dred and fifty thousand. 

Death of John M. Parker, one of the jus. 
tices of the Supreme Court of New York, 
Death of Colonel Frederick Dent at the White 
House, Washington; age, eighty-seven years, 

The Virginius surrendered to the U. 8. av. 
thorities at Bahia Honda, Cuba. Prisoner 
were to have been surrendered at the same 
time to Commander Braine at Santiago & 
Cuba. 

The U. 8. House of Representatives re. 
= the bill for increase of salaries of mem- 

ers of Congress passed last session. 


















Decemser 17.—An ordinance officially pro. 
mulgated in Berlin, ordering that in future al] 
bishops upon their installation shall swear to 
maintain the completest subordination to the 
state, and codperation in the suppression of 
all disloyal intrigues. 

The papal nuncio at Paris notified that the 
Archbishops of Paris, Cambray, and Valencia, 
have been elevated to the College of Cardinals, 

Advices that the body of Dutch troops r- 
cently landed on the coast of Acheen, under 
General Van Swieten, have engaged the sul- 
tan’s army and defeated it. 

Fifty arrests have been made at Barcelona 
of persons engaged in the recent demonstrn- 
tion in favor of declaring Barcelona an inde- 
pendent canton. 

Advices from Central and South America: 
The republic of Nicaragua considered to be in 
a state of war, on account of the expedition of 
Colonel Tinoco from Costa Rica. The Minis- 
ter of Finance of Peru has accepted the pro- 
posal made by the Telegraph Maintenance 
Company of London to lay the projected cable 
from Paytato Panama. A cable is also tobe 
laid between Pisco and Cobija, in, Bolivia, 
The bombardment of the castle of Omoa by 
her Britannic majesty’s ship Niobe, Captain 
Lampton Lorraine, is still exciting a great deal 
of attention in most of the states of Centnl 
America. Honduras has given in its adhesion 
to the treaty of alliance between Salvador, 
Nicaragua, and Guatemala. General Guardia 
retires from the presidency of Costa Rica, and 
Don Salvador Gonzales called upon to exercise 
the executive power. 









































Hotices, 


NOW IS THE SEASON OF AC. 
CIDENTS, by sea and by land, and now is the season 
for men not already insured in the “ Travelers, of Hart- 
ford,”” to secure a policy of insurance against accidents. 

















SPECIAL NOTICE. 


NEW SUBSCRIBERS TO APPLE 
TONS’ ¥OURNAL, for 1874, remitting fifty cents 
extra ($4.50 in all), may receive the JourNAL from the 
beginning of Christian Reid’s story, ‘‘ A Daughter of 
Bohemia” (Oct. 25th)—/en numbers for fifty cents! 
This offer is made exclusively to new subscribers sub- 
scribing for the whole of the ensuing year, and wil 
hold good only to January 15, 1874. 


“0 MAMMA, WHAT SHALL I 
do?” says ten-year-old Annie, with a plaintive voice. 

“Mamma, ’muse me,” adds curly-headed Harty, 
and the patient, loving mother looks with wistful ey® 
for something to satisfy her bright, restless children. — 

If she had now “‘Avilude, or Game of Birds,” # 
would be just the thing. Sent post-paid, for seventy 
five cents, by West & Lez, Worcester, Mass. 




































SCIENTIFIC BOOKS.—Send 10 cents 
for General Catalogue of Works on Architecture, A* 
tronomy, Chemistry, Engineering, Mechanics, Geology 
Mathematics, etc. D. Van Nostranp, Publisher, % 
Murray St., N. Y. 
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